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GOING AND COMING 


A column dedicated to the peripatetic personalities 
who give leadership to the widespread student 
Christian movement. This month the General Sec- 
retary of the YMCA at the University of California 
in Berkeley reports on a recent cross-country jour- 
ney. 


B&B Ihe Stiles Hall Board authorized me 
to spend a couple of months last spring 
visiting some of the leading campus 
YMCAs. So 1 hit the middle west and east 
for most of the month ol May. Traveling 
at night and asking questions by day I 
visited some of the best student Ys, includ- 
ing those at the Universities of Minnesota, 
Wisconsin, Illinois, Cincinnati, Ohio 
State, Pittsburgh, Carnegie ‘Tech and 
Johns Hopkins. I asked and jotted down 
answers to thousands of queries. 


& Interspersed in my campus visits were interesting stopovers 
in Washington, New York, Boston and Montreal. In Wash- 
ington I was asked again whether I would consider heading up 
a new federal FEPC, if, and when, it is created. I had the 
privilege, there, of attending a small conference at which 
persons like Helen Gahagan Douglas, Michael DiSalle, Sec- 
retary Brannan, Jim Carey and Leon Keyserling discussed the 
state of the nation. 


B In New York the “Yankee” management supplied me with 
“comps” to some exciting ball games. In their clubhouse | 
talked baseball with “Casey” Stengel, Jackie Jensen (one ot 
our Cal products), and a lot of the other members of the 
world’s champs. Everyone autographed a ball for me. And, 
while in the east, I had a pleasant visit with Sam Chapman of 
the Cleveland “Indians,” who also played ball at Cal. 


& I'll mention a few of the conclusions that I reached on the 
tour. Student Y’s are relatively small organizations which 
nevertheless exert a somewhat intangible but very significant 
influence on campus lie and thought. ‘They are staffed by 
hard working and devoted men of better than average char- 
acter and ability. The campus Y’s and their leaders seemed to 
me to be indispensable. And the top leadership given by men 
like Ed Espy, Hal Colvin, Fred Miller, Phil Morgan and Bruce 
Maguire is very, very good. 


& | gained the impression that a Y building may be an asset 
or it may be a heavy liability. Those which are run down or 
are poorly planned, those which are too far removed from the 
center of campus life, those which require an undue amount of 
lume and money to operate, seem to be of questionable value. 


& Some of the questions I posed dealt with the subject of 
academic freedom. I found that freedom for students to dis- 
cuss controversial political, economic, and social questions is 
sull fairly prevalent wherever it has previously existed. Stu- 
dent newspapers which had been free of censorship in the past 
are still unshackled. Many faculty members appear deeply 
concerned with the maintenance of their freedoms, but few 
possess the organization to make as stubborn a fight for their 
ideals as was witnessed at the University of California. It 
seemed noticeable that both students and professors are now 
much more wary about lending their names and influence to 
“communist front” activities. 


& Apathy was a word I heard frequently. ‘The times have 
decreased the number of students who will volunteer time and 
thought to idealistic enterprises. Not only the Y’s but student 
government, and nearly all positive student projects, seem to 
have been affected adversely. Attendance and membership 
statistics are less favorable than formerly. On the encouraging 
side it was apparent that wherever a campus possessed both a 
YMCA and a YWCA there seemed to be an almost unanimous 
desire in both groups to increase the amount of cooperative 
work. 


& | found, as might be expected, that Stiles Hall had a lot to 
learn from other Associations. In the field of income produc- 
tion, particularly, I gained helpful information; men_ like 


“Mic” Coldwell at Illinois and Walley Ross at M.LT. are ey. 
perts. How would you like the job of raising $60,000 in conty;. 
butions, annually, as is done at Illinois? 


B In some fields Stiles Hall seems relatively advantaged, Op 
the Berkeley campus we seem to have more freedom from 
the usual pressures for conformity. We are an autonomous y 
our headquarters are off-campus, we have gradually built yp 
some reserve funds. The relative freedom of action we haye 
gained has enabled Stiles to tie up closely to certain Christjap 
and democratic ideals and to work for them through thick 
and thin. 


& My trip was a helpful and stimulating one. I still find j 
good to be connected with the student Y movement that | 
joined up with four decades ago. It continues to try to set forth 
a vital faith, the same faith that helped Jesus become so dy. 
namic a force in history. ‘The student Associations, in they 
own unique manner, maintain standards and _ perspectives 
which give courage and understanding to those who can’ 
stomach the “Big Lie’ technique, or the slave-labor camp, or 
the contemptuous disregard for high ethical codes. Our sty. 
dent Y movement may be small, and to many it may seem 
insignificant. But if it continues to align itself realistically 
with the timeless principles of love and truth it will not be an 
unimportant organization. [The experience of my entire life 
convinces me that those principles will ultimately prevail. 

—Harry L. Kingman 
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Editorial 


A THEOLOGY FOR SOCIAL ACTION: 


THIS ISSUE OF THE INTERCOLLEGIAN is centered in a discussion of the Christian religion 
and the social scene, or a theology for social action. The major articles deal with one facet or 
cnother of the responsibility of the Christian and the Church in society, but make no effort to 
present a systematic overview of the field. 

In the terminology of an earlier day, we are discussing the “Social Gospel.” This expression 
gained common currency a generation ago, reflecting the growing concern for the relation of 
Christianity to social issues. This concern had become increasingly articulate in the period of 
industrialization and national expansion during the last half of the nineteenth and the early 
twentieth century, and became a dynamic movement between the two World Wars. The “Social 
Gospel” was considered—and rightly so—an advance over the highly individualized Gospel which 
failed to face the facts of social inequality, injustice and exploitation. 

This new emphasis in its usual connotation was regarded as a corrective to the purely “per- 
sonal” faith associated in many people’s minds with the usual message of the churches and 
with the intensive campaigns of evangelism. There were those, however, whose enthusiasm for 
social Christianity led them to disparage the personal emphasis unduly, and to equate the Chris- 
tian religion with a social program. For many of them, the inner dynamic and historic heritage 
of the Christian faith lost much of their meaning, and the Gospel became artificially divided 
into the personal and the social, with valiant upholders of each brand of Christianity. 

Through a number of forces, this artificial division of the Christian message is gradually being 
healed. Under the impact of prolonged world disaster and continued danger, theologians have 
developed an outlook of social realism. They are less confident of the power of man to create 
the Kingdom of God, and hence are disposed to view the plight of man as one of continual 
crisis, whether in his personal or his corporate life. The Gospel has become again a unitive 
Gospel, not avoiding social issues but catching them up in a comprehensive interpretation of 
the totality of man’s nature and existence. 

As a corollary, there has arisen a new—or actually a very old—sense of man’s dependence 
upon God. This derives not only from the feeling of human inadequacy, but from a renewed 
study of history, a return to the Scriptures and a creative upsurge of speculative theology. 


THIS NEW MOOD has been manifested in many ways. Among them are the resurgence of the 
doctrine of the Church (which, in its own form, is another kind of protest against exaggerated 
individualism) and a fresh concern for the discipline of worship as the central act of man’s rela- 
tion to God. The question remains, however, as to whether the values and truths which have 
found expression in the “Social Gospel” have been or are in danger of being sold short in the 
emerging theology of the mid-twentieth century. 

We venture here to suggest that most of us never will master the nuances of the respective 
theological systems. We will learn as much of them as we can, and we know that we shall 
receive unconsciously from those preachers and teachers and policy-makers of the Church 
whose views are now being formed, the mediated repercussions of the battle of the theologians. 
For an introduction to some of their thinking, the following pages will be enriching fare, and 
a fairly balanced diet. 


BUT OF IMMEDIATE CONCERN to every Christian student, before he can hope to determine 
intelligently his theological position, is the clear obligation that devolves upon every child of 
God to act compassionately and courageously within the light that God has given him. There 
can be no evasion of human suffering, which is before our eyes daily to see. There can be no 
question concerning the witness and will of Christ in relation to such suffering. With these two 
facts to guide us, let us not temporize—for lack of theological finality or any other cause—in 
following the example of our Lord in attacking social evil. | 

Finally, let us remember that we are students. To be a student is to have, right here and now, 
a God-given Christian vocation. Part of that vocation is to attack the evils immediately about 
us. To be sure, we must be informed and concerned and active about the United Nations, the 
corruption in Washington, the death rate in India and the ecumenical policies of the World 
Council of Churches. Let us be very sure, however, that our social and world vision do not pro- 
vide an escape from problems closer at hand and hence more demanding. We speak of the 
United Nations: what are we doing with students from abroad on our own campuses? We de- 
plore dishonesty in high places: have we examined the probity of athletics in beloved alma 
mater, and the standards of honesty in student examinations? We send wheat to India, and fail 
to face the profound and pervasive issue of bread and freedom, not only in our faculty but 
among the non-professional employees of our university and among exploited minority groups 
in our midst. We espouse the cause of ecumenicity as a noble universal sentiment, and refuse 
to develop a united Christian witness among the students of our own school. 

As Christian students and student groups we are called to think, pray and act. In any sound 
theology for social action, all three of these disciplines will have a place. Let no one of them 
atrophy while we await perfection in the others. —R.H.E.E. 
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Bread and Freedom 


ALEXANDER MILLER 


WE WANT TO FIND firm Chris- 
tian standing-ground in a very be- 
wildering world. We want a basis 
for valid Christian decision. 

It is true of Christians as it is of 
every man born of woman that life 
is decision, and that every decision 
is related to some kind of faith—a 
scale of values if you want to be ab- 
stract and philosophical about it— 
and to some set of facts. A Christian 
decision will be validly Christian in 
the measure in which it connects the 
faith by which we Christians live 
with the facts among which we live. 
Karl Barth it was who said during 
World War II that “Christians 
should sleep neither over their 
Bibles nor over their newspapers.” 
By which I take it he meant that 
the Bible tutors us in the allegiance 
under which we stand, but if we 
want to learn about the facts among 
which we stand we must go to the 
newspapers—and he might have 
added that we need to notice who 
owns the newspapers! M. M. Thom- 
as of India and Davis McCaughey of 
Ireland say the same thing:! that 
Christian thought about the world 
moves between the events of the 
middle goth Century and the events 
which took place under Pontius 
Pilate a little before the middle of 
the first century. 

Why Pontius Pilate? Because it 
was the events in which he was an 
actor which brought the Christian 
Community into being, the Commu- 


In The Christian and the World Strug- 
gle, a booklet prepared for the World's 
Student Christian Federation. $1.00, from 
USCC, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10. 
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nity which lives by the faith that in 
‘Jesus and him crucified”’ is the clue 
to life and to history. The crucified 
Nazarene is the “logos,” which 
means at least that he is the inner 
logic of our personal existence, of 
our corporate existence, and of the 
world’s history. “In him,” as the Let- 
ter to the Colossians puts it, “all 
things hang together.”” He gives the 
world a beginning and an end—and 
a meaning. He made the world and 
he will judge it, so that the meaning 
of life between the Creation and the 
Judgment is obedience to Christ. |] 
don’t know how to explain the mys- 
terious appeal of the Christian gos- 
pel for those who heard it first— 
and for the many who have heard it 
since—except by taking account of 
this fact: that to give Christ the 
status the Apostles gave him is to 
give life a coherence which makes 
divine sense out of it. 

And this is not esoteric theology. 
It has the most practical conse- 
quence: in the face of Communism 
for example. Marxism says in effect 
that history is its own judge; and 
this sounds very impressive and very 
persuasive. For what verdict could 
be more final than the verdict of his- 
tory? But watch what you get if you 
take this line. It means that the cri- 
terion of goodness is historical suc- 
cess, that the lost cause is the bad 
cause, not worth the serving. We 
Christians as Christians are com- 
mitted to a very different perspec- 
tive. What matters to us is not the 
verdict of history, but Christ’s ver- 
dict on history, so that while we are 
not indifferent to historical success 
for the causes that we care for, we 
can let success go rather than let the 
good cause go. 


Fallacy of the Spiritual 
Over the Material 

“In Him all things hang together.” 
Let’s take up now another implica- 
tion of this. “All things”—not just 
the spiritual things, whatever they 
may be. The Bible testifies consis- 
tently against the notion that the 
so-called spiritual is of more account 
to God than the material. From the 
Law and the Prophets through the 
Gospels to the Final Judgment 
(Matt. 25) there is a constant war- 
fare against the phoney piety which 
would substitute spirituality for 
material justice. From the point of 
view of the Bible the true spiritual- 
ity is not a neglect of the material, 
but the godly handling of the mate- 
rial. “I appeal to you _ therefore, 
brethren ... to present your bodies 

which is your spiritual wor- 
ship.’ 

A. good deal of our Protestant 
worship (especially I’m afraid our 
student worship) forgets this. You 
know the business of dimmed lights, 
and voices hushed whether lights are 
on or off. This can only mean that 
you are supposed to get nearer to 
God when you shut out the world 
of facts, the world of things. Not 
only the Bible but authentic Prot. 
estantism deny this flatly. Our Prot- 
estant fathers dimmed no _ lights: 
they kept them blazing so that each 
man could see his neighbor. They 
banged down an open Book, they 
broke rough bread and they poured 
real wine and they said: in_ this 


2Romans 12:1. RSV. 


ALEXANDER MILLER has drawn on his No- 
tional Student Assembly Speech (in Oxford, 
Ohio, January, 1951) for the subject matter of 
this article. He is teaching in Stanford Uni- 
versity, in the Special Programs in Humanities. 
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pook and this Bread and this Wine, 
in the midst of this Community, 
God gives Himself to be known. In 
no hushed voices but with hearty 
and sometimes harsh assurance they 
declared that God is known in “the 
holy ordinances” of Word and Sac- 
rament and Community. To with- 
draw from the texture of real life, 
represented by the book and the 
bread and the people, is to withdraw 
from God and not to draw near to 
Him. “All things hang together in 
him... things were made by 
him... the material things as well 
as the spiritual things. 


To Find the World’s Hinges 

Rooted here, then, is the faith by 
which we live, which is the first in- 
gredient of Christian decision. But 
what of the world in which we live, 
which is the second ingredient of 
Christian decision? 

Our first impression when we 

look around in it is‘one of irremedi- 
able, unmanageable confusion. How 
can a Christian or any other man 
get a grip on such a world—with 
the mind, to understand it; or with 
the hands, to help or heal it? For me 
the symbol of this frustration is in 
the tale of a friend of mine about a 
journey he took through North 
India. He saw on a railroad plat- 
form there, so he told me, a packing- 
case ready for despatch which was 
labeled, ‘“This case should be carried 
bottom upward.” That was bad 
enough, but it was marked further, 
“The top is labeled bottom to avoid 
confusion.”” How do you take hold 
of a situation as topsy-turvy as that, 
so topsy-turvy that even key words 
have lost their meaning, and China 
has in all seriousness and without 
even tongue-in-cheek established a 
“democratic dictatorship?” 
We want, if we can find them, just 
one or two fixed points. We want to 
know if there are hinges on which 
the world moves, if there are any 
places where leverage can effectively 
be applied, so that we can feel that 
what effort we put into understand- 
ing or into action is not so much 
waste work. 


What are the hinges on which the 
world moves? All history teaches® 
that there are two, and that their 
names are bread and freedom. If one 
must make generalizations about his- 
tory this is as safe as any: that in any 
place and in any age, what goes on 
in that place and at that time is con- 
ditioned by what is actually happen- 
ing to men in terms of bread and 
freedom. 


Bread, Basic Life Factor 

Notice first that in the Bible—in 
the Law and the Prophets, in the 
night in which He was betrayed, 
and at the Last Judgment—the talk 
is about bread. ‘Yo divide bread— 
this is the fast that God has chosen, 
it is the means of grace, it is the test 
of saving faith. Even the affirmation 
that man does not live by bread 
alone is a testimony that bread is 
basic. 

Now, for our purpose this has a 
crucial meaning—in fact more than 
one. | 

(a) We need not be Marxists to 
agree that bread—the possession of 
it or the lack—is fundamental to 
men’s attitudes and men’s under- 
standing. 

‘Take our own outlook on the con- 
temporary world. It is a hungry 
world and we are well-fed people in 
a well-fed nation. Nothing is more 
certain than that the views of a well- 
fed man about a hungry world are 
certain to be wrong. Thy must be 
wrong: for there are reaches of an- 
guish and desperation from which 
the full man is shut out. He cannot 
comprehend them even with his 
imagination, though he ought to 
try. I remember that at Amsterdam 
in 1948 an Indian delegate punc- 
tured a somewhat sophisticated dis- 
cussion of the evils of modern indus- 
trialism with his reminder that “In 
my village, at this moment, the 
peasants are fossicking in cow-dung 
to recover the undigested grains, 


SBernard Lord Manning, that very acute 
English Congregationalist, once said that 
if a man begins a sentence with “All history 
teaches .. .”” you can bet that he’s about to 
tell you a thumping great lie. So what fol- 
lows ought to be checked and double- 
checked.—A.M. 


that there may be something in the 
rice-bowl for the children.” 

This does not mean that the char- 
acteristic American view of the prob- 
lems of Asia is 100% wrong, but it is 
bound to be seriously cock-eyed, and 
it needs to be double-checked. 


Bread Conditions the Meaning 
of Freedom 

(b) The particular and peculiar 
role of bread conditions even the 
meaning and the possibility of free- 
dom. The first thing to be said about 
freedom in relation to bread is that 
it is in relation to bread. Men have 
not real freedom without a sufh- 
ciency of bread, and if men have to 
choose between freedom and bread 
they must choose bread. One man 
here or another there may choose 
starvation rather than servitude, but 
how many men will see their chil- 
dren go hungry and not buy bread 
for them at any price? The idea that 
men will choose freedom at the price 
of bread must be left out of every 
political calculation. A community 
without bread is at the mercy of ty- 
rants, for in a hungry community 
the tyrant can buy power with even 
the illusory promise of bread. 

We in the west talk largely about 
freedom because we have, on the 
whole, sufficient bread. But we shall 
not counter Stalin’s cynical word 
that “You can’t live on freedom” by 
denying that that word is true, but 
only by offering men both bread and 
freedom, and a freedom that rests on 
a sufficiency of bread. 

And now more specifically about 
freedom. .. 


Freedom: Key Word of History 
Here too is a great word in the 
Bible and in Christian history. ‘For 
freedom Christ has set us free .. .” 
(Gal. 5:1. RSV). The Reformation 
was not a movement of pure indi- 
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“Bread and freedom are the hinges on which the world moves. Life cannot be lived well 
without freedom; it cannot be lived at all without bread. Freedom itself, in any form of it 
that matters, depends on a sufficiency of bread, and any form of freedom that interferes 
with the just distribution of bread is a phony freedom not worth a Christian defense.” 
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vidualism, as a degenerate modern 
Protestantism sometimes imagines, 
but it did make much of freedom, 
the “freedom of the Christian man” 
to stake the issue of his salvation 
upon the sure word of God, and so 
defy the devil—and of course the 
Pope. 

This fundamental Christian free- 
dom is not unrelated to the demo- 
cratic freedoms—though Luther did 
not make the connection—but it 
does not justify the blanket use of 
the word freedom as necessarily good 
and Christian in every form of it. 
There is a drive on in America to 
put the weight of Protestant opinion 
behind an unregulated freedom in 
every realm of life; to suggest, for ex- 
ample, that every extension of gov- 
ernment authority in economic mat- 
ters is striking at the root of the 
Protestant Reformation. But the 
freedom of the Christian man, for 
which Luther was prepared to die 
and nearly did, has nothing neces- 
sarily to do with the freedom of the 
entrepreneur to make profits. This 
last may be a legitimate freedom or 
it may not, or it may be a legitimate 
freedom within limits, but in point 
of historical fact both Luther and 
Calvin wanted pretty rigorous inter- 
ference with “the law of the market,” 
and were a great deal more inter- 
ested in a just state than in a free 
market. 


World Hinges Are Bread and 
Freedom 

Bread and freedom are the hinges 
on which the world moves. Life can- 
not be lived well without freedom; 
it cannot be lived at all without 
bread. Freedom itself, in any form of 
it that matters, depends on a sufh- 
ciency of bread, and any form of 
freedom that interferes with the 
just distribution of bread is a 
phoney freedom not worth a Chris- 
tian defense. 

But when we talk about justice— 
about a just distribution of bread— 
are we not speaking of a third hinge 
as vital as the others? It may be so, 
but when you talk about bread you 
are talking about justice, for eco- 
nomic justice is the fundamental 
form of it. Not only is economic 
justice the fundamental form of jus- 
tice, since bread is basic both to life 
and to freedom: it is also the most 
difficult of achievement because it is 
the most costly to privilege. 
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For what is justice—in respect of 
bread or of anything else? It is com- 
mon to avoid the demands of justice 
by declaring that it can’t be defined. 
We'll risk a definition.* Justice is 
equality except where equality is a 
manifest violation of justice. In 
other words, if you are going to de- 
part from equality—before the law, 
or in the distribution of bread—you 
must justify every inequality. 

We agree that justice in law 
means equality before the law. What 
then in economics? It is clear that to 
encourage enterprise and reward 
skill we must permit inequality of 
income. Is this a refined justice or a 
necessary expedient? It is clearly 
necessary, in the wider society which 
has to take human nature as it 1s. 
But how far should we accept it 
within the Christian community, 
which is called to embody and to 
transcend justice as a veritable ‘“‘col- 
ony of heaven?” Even in the Church 
there will be inequality, and in- 
equality in the interests of justice, 
but these inequalities will be related 
to inequality of real need—with a 
particular concern for the weak, for 
the very young and for the very old. 

Leaving the Church for the wider 
society in which we have to live out 
our political responsibility, we per- 
ceive that the price of political 
health either internally or interna- 
tionally is a proper and intimate re- 
lation between bread and freedom— 
in a framework of justice. It is part 
of a Christian understanding of life 
in society to weigh both the use and 
the limits of political action. “You 
can’t save men by act of Congress:” 
you can’t deal politically with the 
issues of salvation, with the reconcill- 
ation of God-and-man and man-and- 
man which is a costly work of grace 
and repentance. 

But by sound and discriminating 
politics you can serve men in essen- 
tial ways. You can give bread or with- 
hold it; you can create the condi- 
tions of essential freedom; you can 
inhibit political and economic tyr- 
anny, you can get rid of meaningless 
inequalities. 

From the Christian point of view 
this is not the whole work of God, 


4Like the small girl who was seen to be 
sketching assiduously: “What are you draw- 
ing?” said the mother. “I’m drawing God,” 
said the tot. “But,” said the mother, “no 
one knows what God looks like.” “They'll 
know now,” said she. 


but it zs the work of God. For ego. 
nomic inequality, bad housing, goy. 
ernment graft and every form of ey. 
ploitation is as blasphemous as bad 
language—a good deal more blag. 
phemous, if the Bible witness be tak. 
en at its proper weight and in jt, 
true proportion. 

Those of us who hold some intel. 
lectual responsibility for the Protes. 
tant witness in contemporary Ameri. 
ca have a particular calling at this 
time. For our sins, it may be, we 
have a particular relation to and 
therefore a particular responsibility 
for the mood and temper of the 
most influential groups in American 
life. We have to teach a middle-class 
America which rightly and dearly 
loves freedom to use the word more 
responsibly, so that we may stop in 
their tracks those demagogues who 
make the word a cloak for injustice 
and a justification for every kind of 
inequality. And we have to help 
America herself to see how perilous 
is the position of a rich nation in a 
hungry world. For if bread is the 


pre-condition of freedom, and jus. 
tice is equality of bread, then the 
rich nation is the guilty nation, un- 


less and until it can find real iden- 
tity in equality with the masses of 
mankind.° 


5Lex Miller, a New Zealander, sent this 
note with his manuscript: “I feel a little 
impertinent when pointing up the guilt 
and the responsibility of America. You 
might if you are making a short note on 
authors, point out that as a visitor, I enjoy 
all the benefits of America’s prosperity and 
in that measure share the guilt and the 
responsibility.” 


Lex Miller (right) at European Confere 
With him, W. A. Visser ‘t Hooft, General Set 
retary of the World Council of Churches 
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PAUL LEHMAN, in this thoughtful article, finds “the 
moving strength of God” on the side of social change 


Christianity and Socia 


CHRISTIANITY is deeply involved 
in the social upheaval through 
which we are passing. There are 
those who think that the fate of 
Christianity is bound up with the 
survival of the order which is being 
challenged and that, in consequence, 
Christianity ought to be the _ bul- 
wark of the status quo. There are 
others who think that Christianity is 
inherently committed against signifi- 
cant social change. The celebrated 
phrase that “religion is the opiate of 
the people” referred, when it was 
coined, specifically to Christianity, 
and only inferentially to religion in 
general. The point implies that re- 
ligion, and Christianity in particu- 
lar, cannot be expected to further 
social change: instead, religion is 
the ultimate sanction of social re- 
action and must be not only ignored, 
but uprooted. 

Common to both these views is a 
basic confusion about the relation 
of Christianity to social change. The 
question is not whether Christianity 
does, in fact, change the social or- 
der. The evidence on this point has 
been strikingly set down in Lecky’s 
History of European Morals, a work 
which once enjoyed a wider reading 
than it does now. The point of it is 
simple: one cannot really think of 
western European society apart from 
the formative influence of Christian- 
ity. But the argument about the re- 
lation of Christianity social 
change has a more pointed thrust. 
The issue is whether the impact of 
Christianity upon society is due to 
the inherent power of Christianity 
to conserve the past or to the inher- 
ent power of Christianity to gener- 
ate responsibility for the shape of 
things to come. 


PAUL LEHMAN is Professor of Applied Chris- 
tianity in Princeton Theological Seminary. This 
article appeared first in Perspective, a per- 
ceptive and even profound magazine edited by 
Princeton students, and is reprinted here with 
their permission and that of Dr. Lehman. 
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In a sense, of course, Christianity 
has been both conservative and dy- 
namic in its relation to culture and 
society. But as I see it, the dynamics 
of the Christian faith are more cen- 
tral to the genius of Christianity 
than are its conservative tendencies 
and effects. I think also that the dy- 
namics of the Christian faith have 
been ignored and obscured both in- 
side and outside Christian circles 
and that the role of Christianity in 
the present social transition is de- 
pendent upon the recovery of the 
dynamics of Christian faith and life. 
These convictions can be established, 
perhaps, by comparing an ancient 
achievement of Christianity 
our present social predicament. 


Christianity Saved the Ancient World 

In a brilliant analysis of the rela- 
tions between Christianity and clas- 
sical culture, the late Professor 
Charles Cochrane has shown that the 
trinitarian faith of the Christian 
Church provided the terms in 
which the disintegrating culture and 
politics of Graeco-Roman society 
found the basis and the possibility 
of reconstruction. It is not usual to 
think of the doctrine of the Trinity 
in political terms. Originally, to be 
sure, the doctrine was neither so re- 
garded nor so conceived. Neverthe- 
less, no Christian doctrine was more 
intimately related to a situation of 
social upheaval. When Christians af- 
firm that God is known actually and 
truly in Jesus Christ, and when they 
call God, so known, Father, Son, and 
Holy Spirit, they are not repeating 
an empty formula. These terms 
have to do with the nature of ulti- 
mate reality and with the _ basic 
foundations of knowledge. But these 
terms also have to do with politics. 
And it is the political significance 
of trinitarian faith that concerns us 
here. 


Politics is the science of the polis. 
So Plato and Aristotle defined it. 


Change 


with 


And while the word has, in mod- 
ern times, undergone a_ certain 
semantic shrinkage, the classical con- 
ception and feeling for it still stand. 
For the problems of the polis are 
the problems of the terms and the 
arrangements by which men who by 
nature cannot live alone, can live 
together. Now the possibilities and 
the glories of the ancient polis were 
gradually but effectively overtaken 
by a fatal paralysis. In that day, the 
frontiers of the present came more 
and more to be barricaded by the 
nemesis and the nonsense of blind 
chance. ‘The confidence of the past 
in reason and in virtue did not last. 
It was no match for the shifting un- 
predictability of circumstance. In 
the last analysis, the collapse of Hel- 
lenism was due, in Mr. Gilbert Mur- 
rays fine phrase, to “a failure of 
nerve.” 


It is this failure of nerve which 
makes men unable and unwilling to 
trust the future, and to insist upon 
freezing the status quo and upon jus- 
tifying the present in terms of the 
outworn patterns of the past. Con- 
duct has lost its dynamics. Men go 
on living, to be sure; but without 
the ethical framework and guidance 
which enable them to cope with so- 
cial change. 


It was this failure of nerve which 
Christianity met head-on and which 
Christianity overcame. Christianity 
achieved this by providing its own 
dynamics of conduct. For Christians, 
the word carried the overtones and 
the undertow of biblical experience. 
In the light of the Bible, the word 
dynamics refers to the moving 
strength of God. What happens in 
the world is the work of the moving 
strength of God. It is the moving 
strength of God which keeps the 
eyes of His people fixed upon the 
future for God’s next move. It is the 
moving strength of God which pro- 
vides the power and the possibility 
of redemption. To be redeemed, ac- 
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cording to Christianity, is to discern 
and to move across the line between 
the possibilities which are played 
out and those which are full of 
promise. In every significant moment 
of history, this line is drawn difter- 
ently. But in every such moment, 
there are those who know what the 
score is and those who don’t. Amidst 
the declining fortunes of the ancient 
polis, it was the Christians who 
knew what the score was. They knew 
it because they lived by the convic- 
tion that in Jesus Christ, the mov- 
ing strength of God was giving shape 
to the future by changing the pres- 
ent. Christians, therefore, did not 
look backward for the evidence of 
God, as though God could be estab- 
lished as an inference from reason 
and experience. Instead, they looked 
ahead. For Christians, God was the 
pre-supposition, not the inference, 
of all reason and experience. Conse- 
quently they fastened their eyes 
upon the shape of things to come in 
dedicated expectation of fresh and 
purposeful manifestations of God's 
activity. They said that this activity 
was the work of God’s Spirit. In 
some such way as this, the triune 
God gave point to the future and 
politics made sense. 


“Politics Is Imagination and Mind” 
Our present social predicament is 
that politics do not make sense. ‘This 
is a central part of the passion and 
the plea of Mr. Lionel ‘Trilling’s re- 


What greater need does anyone have today than that of acquiring the spiritual power sufficient 
to live out the deeper promptings of the soul! Day by day we find ourselves overwhelmed by petty irri- 
tations, embarrassing moral confusions, small hope in the ultimate triumph of good over evil, self-pity 
when hardships and disappointments come our way. In all such “defeats of the spirit’’ we are victims of 
the limited reaches of our own small minds and the low levels of our abbreviated imaginations. We have 
looked into ourselves for powers that have been dissipated by our easy traffic with a world whose ways 
are not God’s ways. We search the inner regions of our being for rays of light that have been darkened 


cently published discussion of the 
Liberal Imagination.' What Mr. 
Trilling wishes to do is to recall 
liberals to “a sense of variousness 
and possibility.” The inspiration for 
this enterprise Mr. Trilling draws 
from John Stuart Mill. 

Now, it seems to me that this is a 
remarkably proper and_ persuasive 
conception of political liberalism. 
It means that the chief problem in 
ordering the social relations of men 
is the problem of bringing diversity 
and change under the meaningful 
dependency of order. If diversity 
and change have no meaningful re- 
lation to order, men tend to sur- 
render the sense of responsibility for 
what is going on in the world to the 
anarchy of circumstance. Nothing 
matters because nobody tell 
what is coming next and there is no 
reliable way of knowing what the 
next step is. On the other hand, if 
order becomes an end in itself, so 
that diversity and change are re- 
garded as a threat to it, then men 
tend to identify responsibility for 
what is going on with the mainte- 
nance of the status quo. If liberalism 
has any mission today it is the task 
of providing the terms and the pas- 
sion for social responsibility beyond 
the paralyzing dilemma_ between 
cynicism and totalitarianism. ‘‘Per- 
haps,” as Mr. ‘Trilling remarks, “in 
our time there are only two parties 


\Liberal Imagination: Fssays on Litera- 
ture and Society. Viking. $3.50. 


Thoughts for Worship 


by our secret sinning and self-indulgence. 


In a false sense of wholeness and adequacy we try to live bravely and boldly in the arrogance of our 
own unaided wisdom and power; we succumb weakly to the force of public opinion and conventional 
standards of morality; we suffer from corroding of conscience and violation of the higher reaches of the 
Spirit. In all of this, day after day, we encounter frustration, failure and futility. God calls us to life 


and to victory. 


—From worship service led by Dean Frank T. Wilson of Howard University, in meeting 
of National Student Council YMCA—YWCA, Earlham College, August 1951. 


—the party of the Party, whateve 
its political orientation, and _ the 
party of the Imagination. Unless we 
insist ... that politics is imagination 
and mind, we will learn that imagi. 
nation and mind are politics, and of 
a kind that we do not like.” 

But Mr. Trilling does not see tha 
political liberalism, in his discerp. 
ing and proper sense, is only congo. 
nant with Christian orthodoxy jp 
the trinitarian sense. For this over. 
sight trinitarian Christians mug 
shoulder the lion’s share of the re. 
sponsibility. ‘Trinitarian Christians 
have deserted the ancient achieve. 
ment of their faith, which was: to 
make room in the ordered society of 
men for ‘‘a sense of variousness and 
possibility.” They have failed to ex. 
press in word and in deed the fact 
that it is in open-ness and change~ 
not in the status quo—that men are 
to discern the moving strength of 
God. This failure has not only de. 
prived Christians of the respect and> 
the loyalty of sensitive liberals, | 
has falsified the proper genius of 
Christianity. The urgency of the 
times requires that this gulf between 
Christianity and_ liberalism be 
bridged. ‘The bridge is at hand ip 
the dynamics of Christian faith and 
life according to which the moving 
strength of God is on the side of 
cial change—social change, heraldj 
of “things that are not, to bring & 
nought things that are.” (I Cor 
1:28d). 


if 
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The Christian faith is not a packaged product; 
++ is a growing thing and has rough edges 


PAUL M. LIMBERT 


AS I SEEK tor a term that would be 
at the same time true to the nature 
of Christian faith, descriptive of the 
times in which we live and congenial 
to current campus vocabulary, I 
hit upon the word “rugged.” Some- 
times this adjective carries a conno- 
tation of rudeness and crudeness. 
But, as used today in a colloquial 
sense, “rugged” conveys a sense of 
sturdiness and stamina. A rugged 
person may be unpolished but he is 
strong, able to stand up against 
rough treatment. 

No one will deny that ours is a 
rough and stormy age, where sharp 


Christiani 


conflicts of opinion are likely to 
continue, where man will be set 
over against man, and sometimes 
brother against brother; where the 
stock market will continue to fluctu- 
ate with each rumor of war or peace; 
where communities and nations will 
continue to be sharply divided on 
social, political and religious ques- 
tions, sometimes because of honest 
differences, often because of the 
manipulation of leaders who make 
political profit out of keeping people 
divided. In other words, regardless 
of one’s geographical location, he is 
destined to live in a rugged climate. 


In college a student's faith is tested both at the point of belief and of behaviour 
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ty: 


Rugged Faith 


In such a day, if religion is to 
have any real meaning for an indi- 
vidual, it must be a sturdy and com- 
pelling faith. Religion is too often 
interpreted as one of the “nice” 
things of life: it adds beauty and 
drama to a somewhat drab existence; 
it gives one a lift, helps him forget 
his troubles; it improves one’s status 
in a community, helps him to be ac- 
cepted by the right people. 

But that kind of religion, I insist, 
is a weak carbon copy of the original. 
This is a diluted and distorted ver- 
sion of the religion that centers 
around Jesus Christ or that is rooted 
in the prophetic traditions of the 
Old ‘Testament. Christianity—the 
real thing—is not only a source of 
comfort but a disturbing and de- 
manding religion. It does not always 
smooth over difficulties; sometimes it 
sharpens issues. It is not a “nice 
idea;” it is a rugged faith. 


The Rough Edges of Faith 

It is appropriate in college days to 
try to think one’s way through to a 
religion that makes sense intellectu- 
ally. If one has honest questions 
about any historic Christian doc- 
trine, no professor or pastor should 
say: “This is out of bounds; this is 
no place to try to work out your own 
answers.” It is his function to help 
you formulate your questions prop- 
erly, to acquaint you with the vast 
resources for study at your disposal, 
to help you arrive at positive con- 
victions. 

Two types of thinking trouble me 
particularly. One is represented by 
the student who has no questions re- 
garding religion. Either he is so pre- 
occupied with other interests that he 
has done no solid thinking about re- 
ligion, or he is so sure of his point 
of view that he is unwilling to listen 
to questions. The latter person may 
be liberal or conservative in_ his 
views but in either case he thinks he 
knows all the answers. 

Christian faith is not that simple; 
it is not a set of neatly packaged 
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doctrines to be held in the mind in- 
tact. The Spirit of God is constantly 
challenging the mind of man to 
grasp more clearly how God works 
in nature, in human nature, in the 
affairs of state. In some _ respects 
Christianity is a simple faith, in that 
it does not require advanced educa- 
tion; but in essence it is a profound 
faith which calls for continued re- 
ection and ever-present responsive- 
ness to truth from whatever source. 
I am troubled, therefore, about any 
person who makes up his mind 
about religion too quickly and with 
too great finality. 

But there is another type of stu- 
dent who is missing the point of 
Christian faith for the opposite rea- 
son, and I suspect that this group is 
larger at most colleges than the 
former. This is the person for whom 
nothing is sure about religion. ‘To 
every point of view presented, he 
raises a question without formulat- 
ing any positive conviction of his 
own. Perhaps he claims to be de- 
voted to the “truth,” but he does 
not know how to recognize truth 
when he finds it, except the least 
significant kind of truth which is 
based purely upon facts. Perhaps he, 
is merely confused by the welter of 
conflicting points of view and does 
not know how to establish a bench 
mark from which he can get a sense 
of direction. 

Here is where the concept of a 
rugged faith is pertinent. Christian 
faith is not a finished product; it 
has rough edges; it is a growing 
faith. At the same time, it is strong 
and positive. It is not a vague philos- 
ophy to be blown around by each 
passing wind of doctrine; it is rooted 
in deep convictions about the nature 
of God. It is able to weather the 
most violent attacks. It is able to 
stand up in the rough and tumble 
of life. It is neither a dainty faith 
nor a dogmatic faith. It is sturdy 
without being inflexible. It is posi- 
_tive without being intolerant. One 
san Me so strong in this faith, so se- 
cure within, that he need not dis- 
parage or condemn any other man’s 
honest faith. 


Standing Up Against Pressures 

But the sturdiness of a student's 
faith is likely to be tested more se- 
verely and more constantly at the 
point of behavior than of belief. 


10 


This is true whether one thinks of 
the pressures of college life itself or 


ol the experiences that come when 
one leaves the relative shelter of the 
campus to enter upon a job or per- 
haps to take his turn in the armed 
services. 

These are days of lowered moral 
tone in the American college. ‘This 
is the period of basketball scandals, 
of drinking bouts that must be 
hushed up, of wholesale dismissals 
for cheating. It is easy to follow the 
norms of average behavior, to make 
the Kinsey report one’s guide for 
sexual practice. Will you have the 
moral stamina to hold out for higher 
standards, to resist the temptation to 
win influence at the cost of integrity? 

Will you have the spiritual stam- 
ina to fight off discouragement, to 
struggle through those low moments 
when everything is not going your 
way, when doubts arise about the d1- 
rection you have chosen? Even more 
important, will you have the power 
to hold steadfastly to a goal, to main- 
tain your trust in human beings and 
your long-range confidence that 
evil can be overcome not by evil in 
return but by good? 

If your faith meets those tests, 
then indeed it is sturdy, positive, 
rugged. Perhaps you can achieve 
such a faith apart from religion, or 
at least without being rooted in the 
historic Christian or Jewish-Chris- 
tian faith that is the basis of our 
western civilization. This is not the 
place to define or defend Christian 
faith as compared with other systems 
of thought or ways of life. But it is 
the place to present testimony, and 
the classic statement of how rugged 
Christian faith can be is found in 
the Letter to the Hebrews: 


By faith Abraham . . . went out, not 
knowing where he was to go... He 
lived in tents, but he was looking for- 


ward to a city with firm foundations 
whose builder and maker is God . ,, RB 
faith kingdoms were conquered, jUstice 
enforced, strength won out of weakneg 
...+ These men and women did not liye 
to see all the fruits of their labor and 
suffering, but they kept going with cop. 
viction about things they did not see 
not having received what was promised 
but having seen and greeted it from 
alar. 

One could bring this Biblical ree. 
ord down to date, listing persons 
and groups through the centuries 
who have stood firm in this same 
faith, some of them noted in our his. 
tories, others unsung heroes. And 
we could add the names of persons 
today moving forward with the same 
deep conviction, sometimes in places 
of trust, sometimes working quietly 
behind the scenes or living precari. 
ously beyond the Iron Curtain. 

One secret of the persisting pov. 
er of this faith is that it is centered 
around a Person. Ours is a Hagged 
faith because it is based on a rugged 
Christ. He is “the pioneer and per. 
fecter of our faith, who  (hitnself) 
endured the Cross.’”” One who ac. 
cepts the name of “Christian” can. 
not play the role of a spectator in 
life’s struggle. He must get down 
out of the grandstand of discussion 
and detached observation and _ into 
the race. ‘The great trouble is that 
so many who call themselves Chris. 
tian are too calm and casual in their 
adherence to Jesus Christ. 

Christianity is a realistic religion, 
It does not remove the perplexities 
of life but it does give power to 
carry through. It does not give de. 
liverance from temptation but it 
provides resources to overcome evil 
with good. 

Peter Marshall, late chaplain of 
the Senate, prayed on one occasion: 
“O Lord, help us to stand for some 
thing lest we fall for everything.’ 
Thinking of what is ahead of young 
people this year, whether in college 
or not, I can conceive of no mort 
fitting description of a rugged faith 
for these rugged times than that ol 
the Apostle Paul: 


Be strong in the Lord and in the 
strength of his might . . . Put on the 
whole armor of God that you may b 
able to withstand in the evil day, and 
having done all, to stand. 


PAUL M. LIMBERT, President of Springfiel 
College, based this article on his baccalaureott 
address of last June. Busy administrator, he 
writes that he continues to read this magazm 
“with interest.” 
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THE KEY TO LIFES MYSTERY 


The meaning of life is a mystery man cannot explain; 


CLIFFORD L. STANLEY 


WORSHIP may be called “the rec- 
ognition of the transcendent mystery 
of our life.” The word ‘“‘transcend- 
ent” may be illustrated by a trust 
fund. A trust fund is beyond a per- 
son; he benefits by participating in 
the fund. The meaning of human 
life is beyond man; it is a mystery, 
unplumbed like Jackson Lake in 
the Tetons. Man does not make the 
mysterious meaning of his life. It 1s 
bevond him, yet he participates in it. 
Consequently it is the mystery of his 
life. 

Worship is first of all the recogni- 
tion of the existence of this mystery. 
It brings the meaningtulness of life 
into the forefront of consciousness, 
like a sunglass focusing the other- 
wise diffused light of the sun. The 
Fourth of July brings the fact of 
our national existence sharply into 
focus. A birthday celebration does 
the same for an individual. Worship 
recognizes human life as included in 
a mystery. “In him we live and move 
and have our being.” ““The eternal 
God is thy dwelling place.” 

To recognize such an enfolding 
mystery is to marvel and wonder at 
it. This is known in traditional lan- 
guage as “adoration.’’ Here is some- 
thing good enough to be true! It is 
as absorbing and kindling as young 
love—with which it has often been 
compared. It is warm like a flame. It 
is sparkling, refreshing like a moun- 
tain stream. 


Man’s Chief End 

Such an activity can never be 
made a means ta any end, not even 
to the noblest and most humanitar- 
ian of ends. It is the end, for which 
man is. And since all things are for 
man, when man recognizes the tran- 


CLIFFORD L. STANLEY is Professor of System- 
atic Theology, Virginia Theological Seminary, 
Alexandria, Va. Has written articles for many 
magazines, including Christianity and Society, 
Woman's Press, and Living Church. 
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in worship he may both enjoy and serve life's mystery 


scendent mysteriousness of his life, 
all things thereupon come to their 
goal also. Religion has been tolerat- 
ed cynically by some “because it 
keeps the people in order.” This in- 
vites the rejoinder that “religion is 
the opium of the people’’—as_ in- 
deed such religion is. Again the jibe 
has been uttered that religion is 
“ethics set to music.” Such gross 
thought misunderstands worship, 
and to the extent that it does, mis- 
understands the aim of human exist- 
ence. 

At first sight, such an account of 
worship seems to make it irrelevant 
to life. Indeed, some people have dis- 
torted worship in this very way. I 
call it “the space-ship theory of wor- 
ship.” As the space ship leaves the 
earth (never to return, I suggest) 
and disappears in the interstellar 
spaces, so this kind of worship takes 
man away from humanity and he is 
never heard of again. When this is 
the case, the very fervency and 
amount of such worship measures 
the amount to which its votaries are 
lost to the human scene. 


Man Should Not Leave Himself Out 


What this kind of worship for- 
gets is the last part of the definition, 
that it is “a recognition of the tran- 
scendent mystery of our life.” Since 
the mystery it contemplates is ab- 
stracted from life and excludes it, 
this kind of worship has already de- 
parted from the norm. It adds an 
invented life (‘religious life’’) to 
real human life, whose mystery it 
was supposed to celebrate. 

Sometimes worship is spoken of 
as “the center of life.” How do you 
find a center, of a circle, let us say? 
It is a process which involves the 
circle. You cannot have a center ex- 
cept it is the center of something. 
Worship which is indifferent to life, 
or hostile to it, is like a “grin with- 
out a cat’’—which no one ever saw. 

The “transcendent mystery” which 


worship acknowledges and cele- 
brates is the transcendent mystery 
“of our life.” Life itself participates 
in a mystery which transcends it, 
and is therefore fundamentally mys- 
terious. But “life” means the activi- 
ties of every day—recreational, in- 
tellectual, economic, social. There 
are not two ends of life—worship 
and life—but rather one end with 
two aspects. At one moment we live 
our life; at another, we recognize 
and. rejoice in the quality of the life 
thus lived. Worship is a mirror held 
to life; life (as embraced in mystery) 
is that which is mirrored. 

While worship can never be a 
means to the ends of life, it power- 
fully affects life when it is present. 
For example, it contributes a peren- 
nial freshness to life. To the wor- 
shipping eye life is seen to come out 
of a spring of inexhaustible creativ- 
ity. This truth is forgotten or ig- 
nored when human living seems 
dull and burdensome. Kierkegaard 
speaks about the “joy which cools 
and refreshes like a breeze, a gust of 
the trade-wind which blows from 
the Grove of Mamre to the eternal 
mansions.” To know this is to know 
the secret of renewal, to be peren- 
nially youthful, to prove true the 
words of Stevenson (in Aes Triplex) 
that the good always die young. 


Worship and Social Action 

This is not only for the individ- 
ual’s own benefit but it bears fruit 
in the social order. One of the sad- 
dest things experienced by _ those 
who work for the social weal is the 
loss of comrades in arms. Whether it 
was the hardness of the going or just 
the endlessness of the task, they 
turned aside. Memory brings not 
only old triumphs but companion- 
ships that are no more. But it is not 
only that some men turn aside, not 
knowing the secret of renewal. 
Sometimes they change about and 
attack what they once held. It is 
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hard to forget the shock of Mussolini 
the Socialist becoming Mussolini 
the Fascist, the man who would 
change all turning into the man 


who could endure change in noth-’ 


ing. Just as “an army travels on its 
stomach,” so men are most depend- 
able when they attend to the springs 
of vitality. 

Worship is the recognition of the 
surpassing worth of life, because of 
the transcendent mystery in which 
it participates. Without the latter 
qualification worship would be hu- 
manistic self-worship. Because man 
participates in the transcending mys- 
tery he is an end in himself. The 
best guarantee that man will be 
treated as an end in himself in or- 
dinary affairs is that his true status 
can be consolidated worship. 
Then he will be approached with 
respectfulness. Then he will not be 
“pushed around.” 

It is well for liberals, humanitar- 
ians and others to recognize the in- 
finite value of all life, but it would 
be better if they understood that this 
estimate of man was mediated to 
them through the tradition of Chris- 
tian worship. To our founding 
fathers it was “self-evident that all 
men are created free and equal, with 
certain inalienable rights.” But we 
have lived to see social movements 
to which this is not “‘self-evident” at 
all. We are beginning to realize how 
precarious, how contingent is this 


view of man which we have taken 
for granted. In antiquity man was 
not regarded as an end in himself, 
except in the one case of the Stoics. 
It would be interesting to trace the 
influences playing upon Stoicism, 1n 
this area, from the Hebrew-Chris- 
tian tradition. Charity of a_ public 
and private sort came with the Chris- 
tian era and was dependent on the 
Christian account of man as an end 
in himself. 


Industry Is for Man 

In our time there are powertul 
assaults upon the worth of human 
life. Business for its own sake would 
make man into “economic man,” 
concerned with him only for his 
economic functions of producer and 
market. Totalitarianism would sub- 
ordinate the person to the collective, 
deriving his whole value from his 
participation in the state. It will 
take powerlul theory and powerful 
action before these fatal tendencies 
have been overcome. 

We are very much preoccupied 
these days with Communist Russia. 
There are many explanations of its 
peculiar conduct, explanations polit- 

al, economic, psychological. But 

‘re is also the religious dimension. 
Communist Russia is a prime ex- 
ample of self-worship. It is a mistake 
to refer to Russia as “godless.”” Lit- 
erally, it is impossible to be godless. 
But where God is not known and 
honored, some section of being is re- 


garded as God. In this case it is the 
proletarian class and the Russijap 
State. In making this indictment jy 
is well to admit that the Russia 
outcome is only the termina] Stage 
of tendencies that have been wide. 
spread in the West since the Renajs 
sance. 


The Half-Gods Go 


The only way to counter idola. 
trous worship is by replacing it with 
“the recognition of the transcenden 
mystery of our life.” This is the onh 
way to overcome the “powers and 
principalities.” But saying this 
two reservations must be made. First 
the Russian problem will not be me 
by political-minded churches which 
likewise have equated their exist 
ence with the transcendent mystery, 
Secondly, it is not enough for the 
secular west to mouth large phrases 
about “freedom of worship,” “god. 
lessness,” etc. We will have to wor. 
ship and not just talk about it, lest 
the blind attempt to lead the blind 
and both fall into the ditch. 

In ways such as these, worship 
which is an end in itself proves to 
be important for the life which is an 
end in itself. It is the same life ip 
both cases. At one quiet moment it 
is beheld and enjoyed. At another 
active moment man_ keeps faith 
with the vision disclosed in worship.) , 
Life is guarded by worship and wor 
ship is fulfilled in life. This is an ex) | 
cellent arrangement. 
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Worship Service, on Far Eastern Front 
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_ ourselves to the work of thy kingdom, before it is too late. 


A Service of Worship and 


Dedication to 


ADORATION 
Holy, holy, holy, Lord God of Hosts! 
Heaven and earth are full of thee; 
Heaven and Earth are praising thee 
O Lord Most High! 


Great is the Lord, and greatly to be praised; 

And his greatness is unsearchable. 

The Lord is gracious and merciful; 

Slow to anger, and of great lovingkindness. 

The Lord is righteous in all his ways, 

And gracious in all his works. 

The Lord is nigh unto all them that call upon him, 
To all that call upon him in truth. 

He will fulfill the desire of them that fear him; 
He also will hear their cry and will save them.- 


PRAYER OF PRAISE 
Communion between God, Man and Nature. 


Eternal God, our heavenly Father, out of whose creative power and 
all inclusive love the order and beauty of the world have come, we turn 
to thee in this quiet evening hour with gratitude and adoration. 

We rejoice in the world of nature because we find in it tokens of both 
ourselves and thee. 

The ebb and flow of the tidal impulses which surge through nature 
touch our hearts as well. 

We are not entirely alien to the mountains and the valleys. 

The birds sing to our hearts. 

The trees whisper secrets we can almost understand. 

The flowers speak to us in their beauty. 

We kneel at nature’s altar, O God, because it is thy altar. 

Seeing its order and beauty, we see thee as the ground and source 
of all. 

Nature becomes more beautiful and we love it with an unreserved af- 
fection because through it we come to thee, and uplifted by it we 
adore thee. 


O God, we pray thee make all these things to be for us sacraments 
through the holy mystery of thy grace, and enable our souls to enter 
into fellowship with thee and our wills dedicated to thy kingdom. 


READING 
Isaiah 5:1-8. Amos 6:1, 3-6; Amos 5:21-24 (Introduce this passage 


| with Thus saith the Lord.) 


PRAYER OF PENITENCE 


Merciful Father, we come to thee confessing the sins of our civiliza- 
tion, in which we have all shared. We have been so bent upon our selfish 
ends that we would not stop to notice the needs of our neighbors and 
show them mercy. When we have seen those whom the injustices of the 
world have bruised and beaten, we have passed by on the other side. 
We have built round ourselves the walls of privilege, within which we 
might not hear the passion of exploited fen, the weeping of women, 
the bitter cry of children robbed of happy youth. We have been con- 
cerned too much for our own safety and freedom and have failed to 


_ realize that only in the security and freedom of all thy people can we 


become safe and free. 


O God of truth, make us understand. O God of judgment, wake us to 
repentance. O God of mercy, make us seek thy forgiveness and devote 
Amen. 


| have come to throw fire on earth. 
Would it were kindled already' 
Luke 12:49, Moffatt. 
Kindle my coldness with the fire of Thy love, 
Enlighten my blindness “with the brightness of Thy presence. 


Thomas a Kempis 


OCTOBER, 1951 


a Social Awakening 


READING 


Matthew 25:31-46, Revised Standard Version: Christian Concern for 
the Underprivileged. James 1:2-11, 22-25: Christian Discipline and Ac- 
tion. 


PRAYER OF INTERCESSION AND DEDICATION 


Eternal Spirit, thou Creator and Father of us all, who knowest the 
duties that lie before us, the dangers that confront us; we offer to thee 
our gratitude for thy grace, wisdom and love, which are more than suf- 
ficient for our needs. 


We thank thee for our fellowship in seeking thy light and truth as 
revealed in thy word and in our Lord Jesus Christ; and for strength to 
walk in thy light and truth. We thank thee for the enlightenment we 
have experienced and for the growing desire among us to be more 
effective in the service of thy kingdom. 


Forgive us our indolence, our wasted strength, our neglected oppor- 
tunities, our timidity, our lack of faith, our failures to heed the plead- 
ings of thy spirit in us; forgive us our weaknesses and failures. 


With humble gratitude we welcome this opportunity to be guided by 
thy Spirit and Wisdom as we seek for new light to guide us; clear 
understanding of thy revealed truth and will for our day; greater courage 
and strength for the ministry before us. 


Be thou our teacher and guide and our source of courage and strength, 
a very present help in time of need. To thee we offer all that we have 
achieved and to thy holy will and kingdom we commit all that we are 
and can become. 


Purge our hearts, O God, of evil desires, of pride, of self-righteousness 
and hate. Make clear to each of us individually thy will, and grant each 
a passion to follow thy way without reservation and with utmost devotion. 


We pray for our stricken world, O Lord, afflicted with sorrow and 
suffering and threatened with total destruction. Direct all leaders and 
statesmen of nations to seek justice and liberate mankind from oppres- 
sion and war, poverty and pain. Stir up the whole body of the people to 
dare bravely, think wisely, decide resolutely for good-will and coopera- 
tion among all the peoples of the earth. 

THE LORD’S PRAYER. 


In unison. 


ASCRIPTION 


Now unto Him that is able to keep us from falling, and to present us 
faultless before the presence of His glory with exceeding joy; to the 
only wise God, our Saviour, be glory and majesty, dominion and power, 
both now and ever. 


This Service was prepared by Bedros K. Apelian, Pastor of The Church 
in Radburn, Fairlawn, N. J. It was used last May in the Conference of 
Frontier Fellowship, Bound Brook, N. J. 


References: 


1 From Hymn “Day Is Dying in the West.” 
“Psalm 145:3, 8, 17-19. 


Prophets are as stars of white 
Driven, burning through the night; 
Strangers to our pale content, 
Flaming, till their lives are spent. 


Arthur B. MacDougall, Jr., 
In The Christian Century 
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GENTLEMEN, I appear before you 
on behalf of the National Student 
YM and YWCAs to express our in- 
terest in and support of the Point 
Four Program of ‘Technical <Assis- 
tance to Underdeveloped Areas and 
the appropriations to make this un- 
dertaking effective. My authoriza- 
tion stems from our National Assem- 
bly held this year at Miami Univer- 
sity in Oxford, Ohio, at which a 
thousand one hundred delegates 
from forty-three states and observers 
from twenty-five foreign countries 
came together to discuss the prob- 
lems and future progress of the “Y.” 
In addition to deciding our program 
emphasis for our own personal de- 
velopment as Christians, we dis- 
cussed our participation both as in- 
dividuals and an organization in 
higher education, the Church, and 
our nation and the world. In this 
latter connection we passed a num- 
ber of hotly debated resolutions 
about the policies we felt this nation 
should follow. The delegates of the 
some 750 colleges and universities 
that make up our movement were, 
however, united in their 
ment of the Point Four Program as a 
positive step toward peace and as a 
clear embodiment of Christian prin- 
ciples in national foreign policy. 
Despite our lack of accord on such 
issues as our policy toward China, 
where the Christian point-of-view is 
certainly as elusive as any other, it 1s 
not at all surprising that we could 
unite in support of the program for 
aid to underprivileged people no 
matter where they were in the world. 
Certainly as long ago as the _ pro- 
nouncement: “Inasmuch as ye have 
done it unto one of the least of these 
my brethren, ye have done it unto 
me,” the concern for those less for- 
tunate than ourselves has been a fun- 
damental part of Christianity. In this 
spirit Christians sent missionaries 
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We Testify for 
Technical Assistance 


On July 31, 1951, L. F. Hankins, Jr., appeared before the Foreign Affairs 
Committee of the House of Representatives to testify on behalf of the Na- 
tional Student YMCA and YWCA. “Hank” graduated from the University of 
Virginia in June 1951. Excerpts from his testimony are given on this page. 


endorse-- 


throughout the world to relieve sut- 
fering as well as to preach the gospel. 
There has been and will continue to 
be much done along the lines of 
technical assistance by Christians 
working through private channels, 
but it is highly gratifying to watch 
the development of such a construc- 
tive program by our government, 
too. We have come to realize that 
the needs of the modern war-torn 
world are so great that they can only 
be met by the governments of free 
nations, working together. 


ONE OF THE GREAT VALUES 
of the Point Four Program is that it 
gives us the opportunity to work to- 
gether; to work with and not only 
for others. As the necessity of accept- 
ing alms has often tended to destroy 
the self-respect of those receiving 
them, the need of one nation con- 
stantly to accept the bounty of an- 
other has in many ways jeopardized 
the progress of international affairs. 
The provision of a portion of our 
great store of technical knowledge 
and material possessions in such a 
way that we and other peoples can 
work together to create a_ better 
world can hardly fail to be condu- 
cive to creating a peaceful world. 

Peace—as much as charity—is a 
fundamental concern of Christians. 

.. To establish lasting peace the 
economic as well as the political 
causes of unrest must be settled. 
While we recognize the need for 
military preparations in the present 
emergency, we feel this same emer- 
gency makes it even more imperative 
that we undertake a_ long-range 
program of assistance to build up 
the economic well-being of all 
peoples. We deplore the current 
tendency to link and coordinate our 
defense and assistance efforts to the 
extent that we tend to help those 
who promise to help us in event of 
conflict. 


The Point Four Program as it has 
been set up has a good frame-work 
and in the isolated cases in which 
such assistance both technical and 
financial has been applied, the abil. 
ity to make great progress has beep 
clearly demonstrated. However. 
when he announced it as the fourth 
point his inaugural address. 
President ‘Truman proclaimed 4 
“bold new program” to eliminate 
suffering and shortages throughout 
the world. As the program has been 
established by Congress, it appears 
that instead of being bold and new 
it may become the familiar “too 
little and too late” and possibly ex. 
tended in the wrong manner as an 
additional note of woe. 


THE SUM ‘TOTAL, of the world’s 
sufferings is of course enormous and 
not to be expected to disappear in 
the face of even an all-out effort on 
our part in the immediate future. 
Because these problems are so great 
it is necessary that we undertake 
large-scale efforts if we are hopeful 
of making progress in solving them, 
Soon alter the announcement of the 


Point Four Program the Brookings § 


Institution in an undefined manner 
estimated that it would take an ex- 
penditure of $35 billion to make 
real progress toward developing the 
backward nations. On a rather small 


- allotment the United Nations Food 


and Agriculture Organization under 
took a survey of the world’s food 
needs as one of their first projects im 
the U. N. technical assistance pro- 
gram, and produced the more con 
crete figure of $4.4 billion as the 
amount necessary to supply mint 
mum food needs throughout the 
world through technical and _ finan- 
cial development. The May 14th edt 
tion of the New York Times carried 
an estimate made by three econo 
mists that an investment of $3 bil 
lion in technical assistance would 
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facilitate an additional private in- 
yestment of some $ig billion and 
that this would make a sizable im- 
ression on the world’s problems. 
Mr. Paul Hoffman in his book, 
Peace Can be Won, estimates that 
some $2 billion would be necessary 
for Point Four and Marshall Plan 
rojects apparently without foresee: 
ing much new development. From 
these we can at least begin to see the 
scope of what we undertake. 

Last year our expenditure on the 
Point Four Program was $34.5 mil- 
lion. Of this $12,007,500 went to 
make up our part of the U. N. pro- 
gram, another $7.6 million went in- 
to current projects of the Institute 
of Inter-American Affairs, and a 
half million to the Department of 
Commerce for the development of 
private investment. Thus alter sala- 


Langdon F. Hankins, Jr. 


(He writes that Clar- 
ence Streit preceded 
him in the hearings 
before the Foreign 
Affairs Committee.) 


BOOKS 


CHRISTIAN FAITH AND THE SOCIAL 
AWAKENING 


Annotated Suggestions for Reading 


The Christian and the World Strug- 
gle, M. M. Thomas, Youth Secretary of 
the Council of Churches of India, and 
|. D. McCaughey, Study Secretary of the 
British SCM. The book deals with the 
social responsibilities of Christians un- 
der the varied political systems around 
the world. Published as a_ Federation 
Grey Book, it grew out of the Political 
Consultation of the World's Student 
Christian Federation held near Paris in 
August 1950. Published in 1951, 165 
pages, $1.00 (USCC, 156 Fifth Avenue, 
Ne 00, N. Y.) 

The Responsible Society, an unofficial 
statement of the problems confronting 
the Church as it seeks to carry out the 
recommendations concerning ‘The Dis- 
order of Society” made by The Amster- 
dam Assembly of the World Council of 
Churches, published in 1949, 23 pages, 
25 cents. (WC of C, 156 Fifth Avenue, 
N. Y. 10, N. Y.) 

Religious Ethics and the Politics of 
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ries we provided $14.5 mullion to 
initiate our “bold new program,” 
and the U. N. spent about $20 mil- 
lion in a similar fashion on the same 
problem. There are already some 
278 specific requests for aid before 
the U. N. so it is not necessary to 
look around for a place to begin. 
Soon after we began our Point 
Four operations Assistant Secretary 
of State Thorpe explained what we 
hoped to accomplish in the U. N. 
He made it plain, as we in the “Y” 
hope will always be true, that in 
keeping with the first of President 
Truman’s four points we expected 
to extend such aid in complete ac- 
cord with U. N. policies. His descrip- 
tion of our proposed program 
elicited two interesting comments: 
that of the Indian delegate, Sir Bene- 
gal Rau, that the aid would be pret- 
erably extended through interna- 
tional agencies; and that of Dr. 
Charles Malik of Lebanon, that the 
program should be on a long-range 
basis seeking to fulfill specific goals. 
Both of these points of view seem to 
us to be sound; it is necessary that 
we work through the United Na- 
tions and toward the realization of 


Power, Vernon Holloway. A study pam- 
phlet dealing with religious faith and 
political responsibility primarily in in- 
ternational affairs, published in 1951, 72 
pages, 50 cents. Church Peace Union, 
170 East 64th Street, New York 21, N. Y. 


STATES’ LAWS ON RACE AND COLOR— 
compiled by Pauli Murray. Published by 
Woman's Division of Christian Service, Board 
of Missions and Church Extension, Methodist 
Church, 420 Plum Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
746 pp. $4.00. 

This book, as its title indicates, is a 
compilation of state laws on race and 
color. The laws are presented as they 
appear in the statutes of the several 
states, with a minimum of editorial 
comment. Since so many people are not 
clear about the laws which their particu- 
lar state has enacted on this subject, this 
type of presentation is a valuable and 
convenient reference. Lawyers, social 
workers, civic organizations, students of 
the social sciences and interested citi- 
zens will find it a comprehensive source 
of information. 

An introduction discusses the scope of 
the book and gives a summary of state 
legislation. Miss Murray says “that while 
segregation has been applied primarily 
to Negroes, yet three states still provide 


certain limited projects to achieve 
optimum effect. ... 

PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT speak- 
ing on the eve of the Second World 
War, said that our-nation had a 
“rendezvous with destiny.” Gentle- 
men, your generation, with a lot of 
help from mine, has kept that ren- 
dezvous. Now, if one would pay 
heed to countless commencement 
speeches and similar observations, 
what was a rendezvous has turned 
into a life-time affair for my genera- 
tion. We realize the vast problems 
we tace, and the unlikelihood of 
the immediate establishment of last- 
ing peace. We feel though that it is 
vitally important that we begin to 
work not just to contain Commu- 
nism, but to build up the construc- 
tive forces which ultimately are our 
only avenue to any kind of security. 
We realize the vast pressure on you 
gentlemen to cope with just the im- 
mediate needs, but we feel that we 
are not expecting too much in ask- 
ing that you make a substantial ef- 
fort to build in partnership on equal 
basis with other peaceful nations a 
sounder, safer world, and that this be 
apart from current defense projects. 


for separate schools for Indians and a 
number of states have enacted restric- 
tive legislation about Indians, Chinese, 
Japanese and other orientals.” It is stated 
that laws affecting the above named 
groups “seemed properly to belong in a 
compilation of this nature and were in- 
cluded wherever possible.” The sum- 
mary shows that there are state laws 
against discrimination and state laws re- 
quiring segregation, in many fields of 
activity, including education, employ- 
ment, transportation and_ public ac- 
commodations. 

The appendices contain much valu- 
able material including either excerpts 
or full copies of international docu- 
ments on human rights; excerpts on 
civil rights from the Declaration of In- 
dependence, the Constitution and laws 
of the United States; executive orders, 
departmental regulations and directives 
of the United States government relat- 
ing to race and color; the Alaska Civil 
Rights Act, the Virgin Islands Civil 
Rights Act, and ordinances on race and 
color of twenty-four (24) cities located 
in sixteen (16) states. 


J. Oscar LEE 
Executive Director, Department of Racial 
and Cultural Relations, National Council 
of the Churches of Christ in the U. S. A. 
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C. FREDERICK STOERKER, Minister of the Chapel in the university 
town of Columbia, Missouri, reports on methods and meanings in 
work with students from other countries. Be sure (says he) to 


Columbia, Mo. 


THE FULBRIGHT PROGRAM con- 
tinues to bring large numbers of stu- 
dents from other countries to study in 
American colleges and universities. The 
University of Missouri, Stephens Col- 
lege, and Christian College—all located 
in the City of Columbia, Mo.—have en- 
rolled approximately 165 students from 
the four corners of the globe. It has 
been apgreat delight, this past year, to 
get to know about one-fourth of these 
students fairly well. 


They Tend to Form Groups. They 
join national groups, such as the 31 
Chinese students here who have their 
own Chinese Student Association. Then 
there are the ones and twos from a coun- 
try who may be isolated if they are not 
somewhat inclined to extroverts, 
especially if they do not have fluent con- 
versational English. The third group 
comprises “trainees,” who have already 
achieved a degree of success in their 
chosen profession, and are here under 
the Fulbright Act for a year of study 
and training. Many of these trainees 
possess a degree of maturity which 
7 them both more objective in 


some situations and more critical in 
others. 
Many campuses have organizations 


composed primarily of students from 
abroad. On our campus, the Cosmopoli- 
tan Club is a natural meeting ground 
for students from abroad and some of 
their American friends as well. It pro- 
vides a sense of belonging, and a sense 
of social recognition in the campus com- 
munity. On the other hand, the Cosmo- 
politan Club may be, for some, an op- 
portunity to escape making the effort to 
become acquainted with a good many 
American students, and of participating 
in other student organizations. Here, 
the virtue of such an organization may 
actually become a vice for some of its 
membership. 


Techniques to Try. We like students 
from abroad. They enrich our lives and 
offer us enduring friendships. How can 
one come to know and to understand 
students who have not only traveled 
long distances, but who have traveled 
from one culture into another? My wife 
and I have discovered that by and large, 
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there are no special techniques. The 
fundamental point is that the student 
from abroad has to be convinced of your 
interest in him. Where this condition is 
met, the following suggestions — will 
prove helpful. 

1. Probably the basic technique for 
learning to know students from abroad 
might be titled, “Lounge and Learn.” 
Invite about an equal number of stu- 
dents from abroad and American stu- 
dents. Start out with a dessert or with 
coffee and cookies to break the ice. 
(The ice-box technique never fails!) 
Let each individual feel that he is one 
of the group. There is no need for any 
questions; a background of good music 
and obvious hospitality will lead to a 
great deal of informal conversation! Let 
the group “organize” itself—relax, and 
talk. 

2. Work with students 
from abroad (avoid that 
term “foreign students!’’) 
should begin on the indi- 
vidual level, and not on 
a group work level. There 
are extreme differences 
among the individuals 
from abroad, just as there 
are differences among 
American students. 

3. Mean it when you 
say two words, “Let’s go!” 
It is just as necessary for 
you to go to, participate 
in, and join in activities with students 
from abroad as it is to make them feel at 
ease in your home. It might be going to 
hear a symphony, going to some faculty 
or student show; or it might be some- 
thing like going to see All Quiet on the 
Western Front. The last-mentioned pro- 
vided one of our most interesting expe- 
riences. The group going included Aus- 
trians, Germans, French, and Americans 
who had been in all the major divisions 
of the Armed Forces. Of course, there 
was a wonderful bull session afterwards. 

4. Don’t begin by working toward 
the integration of the students into a 
group, especially into a predominantly 
American group. Integration can never 
be rushed; but friendship on your part 
and friendship on the part of others of 
the group, a natural integration of some 
students from abroad will take place. 


SEEK OUT STUDENTS FROM ABROAD 


For their enrichment and yours 


And why should we expect every sty. 
dent from abroad to become an integral 
part of the group, when only a relatively 
small percentage of American students 
adhere to any one organization? 


“Herrings’ to heed. There are “four 
red herrings” which, in spite of good ip. 
tentions, only tend to drive the students 
from abroad away: 

1. The gushy do-gooder type. Sty. 
dents from abroad, as well as other 
people, will run a mile to escape from 
his pompous piety. 

2. The shallow interest vacuum. {It 
starts well, but seeks only a rather super. 
ficial social relationship which does not 
result in friendship. The student from 
abroad feels cheated by this experience! 

3. The one way approach. This signi- 


Fred Stoerker (wearing glasses) with discussion group 


fies those individuals who wish to use 
the students from abroad as a source of 
information, and whose 
consists mainly in a hopeful priming o 
the pump. ‘They immediately ask 
“What kind of clothes do you wear a 
homer” “What did you do during the 


past war?’’—and what their opinions 


are of this, that, or other. Soon the 


pump dries up, and it is exceedingh§® 
dificult to ever engage in further con 


versation. 
4- This red herring is known as group 
lump or prejudiced eye fallacy. Here the 


individual doesn’t see John or Mary buf 


tends to see a Chinese, German or Br 


zilian. But friendship is possible onhf 


with a person, not a generalization. Cer 


tainly the most interesting and valuabk 
experiences this year have resulted frome 
the friendship offered us by student? 
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from many lands, friendships that have 
been deep enough so that some of our 
hopes and aspirations have been mixed 
with their joys and sorrows. Some of the 
traditional taboos have been broken 
down, controversial points are discussed 
with relative freedom. These friendships 
have resulted in the intimate type of 
knowledge which is knowledge of rather 
than knowledge about people. 


Obstacles to Challenge You. Three 
articular problems faced by those who 
have the opportunity to work directly 
or indirectly with numbers of students 
from abroad should be catalogued. 
There is the obvious problem of com- 
munity acceptance. I do not mean the 
willingness of a community to allow the 
yjsitors to attend theaters or churches, 
or enter restaurants, but rather the type 
of community acceptance which makes 
them feel at home in all places. Unfortu- 
nately, the place where students from 
abroad feel most at home here in Colum- 
bia is in a basement beer parlor. I do 
not object to the beer, but certainly 
feel the community has failed! 

The second area of need is in the 
creation of a degree of faculty concern. 
Too often, individual members of the 


faculty who should have been most con- 
cerned about helping students from 
abroad arrange significant scholastic 
schedules have more or less looked upon 
the whole thing as an added duty. I am 
not sure that the opinions of such fac- 
ulty people can be changed; but I am 
convinced that an effort should be made 
to have all students from abroad advised 
by faculty members who have a genuine 
interest in them. There are outstanding 
examples of what the genuine interest 
of a single key faculty person can mean 
to a group of students! 

The third problem is the room-and- 
board situation. It may seem unfair to 
say this—but if there is a choice be- 
tween bad, poor, and good housing, I 
suggest it is more important that the 
student from abroad have good housing 
than some of the American students. 
Many of these students have come 
under the Fulbright program; we have 
asked them to come. They are not 
simply “just another student; they are 
in a very real sense our guests. It is im- 
portant that we treat them with cour- 
tesy and consideration. 


Religious Attitudes. ‘Throughout this 
discussion I have not mentioned specifi- 


cally the problem of religion. ‘This omis- 
sion has been intentional. As I have 
met students from abroad, I have found 
that relatively few are ready to be inte- 
grated into the so-called typically Amer- 
ican religious pattern. Some cannot do 
so because of a disillusionment about 
the whole field of religion. Such a group 
welcomes religious discussion, but we 
cannot expect that they will conform 
to any mold. 

Another prevailing attitude found 
among students from abroad is a sincere 
open-mindedness. ‘This does not mean 
the rejection of traditional religion at the 
expense of emphasis on science; it means 
a genuine and deep probing of the inner 
resources from which life comes. 

The students from abroad who are 
attending our schools in increasing num- 
bers represent our most basic oppor- 
tunity for building the foundations of 
an enduring world peace. But, they can 
neither be propagandized nor expected 
to agree with American opinion on 
many points. However, to those inter- 
ested in rich experiences and _ lasting 
friendships, these students offer treas- 
ured opportunity to enrich the present 
as well as the future. 


MISSIONS: Social Outreach of Christianity? 


Concerning the lives of three young people, not long out of 
American colleges, now working on meaningful missionary jobs 


Dean Leeper, Student Secretary 

in Japan 

THE Asahi Picture News (Septem- 
ber 6, 1950) printed the pictures of 
seven foreigners who have an “‘out- 
standing understanding of the Japa- 
nese language, not only an ability 
to speak it but to read and write 
it.” Asahi Picture News is somewhat 
the Life Magazine of Japan. 

Among the honored seven is Dean 
Leeper, American YMCA Secretary, 
working with students in Japan. 
This recognition is an indication of 
the impression Dean has made since 
arriving in Japan hardly more than 
two years ago. 

Those who know him are not sur- 
prised at the news. As was said in a 
recent letter from Japan, “he has a 
way of getting himself across and 
making himself loved by all with 
whom he comes in contact.” 

Dean grew up on an Illinois farm. 
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He entered the University of Illinois 
in 1937, graduating with honors in 
1941. In the university he identified 
himself with Wesley Foundation 
and the University YMCA, serving 
both organizations with distinction. 
In his senior year he was President 
of the YMCA, 

Upon graduation Dean traveled 
for a year for the Student Volunteer 
Movement, visiting eighty 
colleges. Military experience in both 
the navy and army brought him op- 
portunity to study Japanese. A_pe- 
riod with International House, Uni- 
versity of Washington, further 
broadened his experience. Gradu- 
ate work at Yale Divinity School 
and Garrett Biblical Institute plus a 
year as Assistant Director of Wesley 
Foundation, Urbana, Illinois, added 
to his training and stature as a stu- 
dent religious leader of great 
promise. 

In 1948 Dean was selected by the 


International Committee of YMCAs 
to go to Japan to strengthen the 
work of the National Committee of 
the Japanese YMCAs in developing 
leaders of ability and integrity for 
Japan’s new day. In this task he 
works with three Japanese student 
secretaries. About his work he wrote 
in a letter recently: 

“There are only the four of us to 
visit the ISO groups and to plan for 


Dean Leeper and Japanese colleagues 
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regional and national meetings. Stu- 
dent life is extremely difficult in re- 
gards to time, money and energy 
here in Japan. But gradually, stu- 
dents are starting Bible classes, 
prayer meetings, study groups, local 
news sheets, peace movements, and 
some social action. It is a thrilling 


time to be working with this stra- 
tegic part of the Christian commu- 
nity—a tiny minority in this country. 
I believe missionaries have the op- 
portunity in these days to work on 
the basic problem of peace—that of 
bringing men and women into a 
meaningful relationship with Jesus 


Christ.”’ 

Dean's wife, Midge, is an able 
partner in her husband’s work. To. 
gether they make a highly capable 
team and are serving the students of 
Japan well. The Leepers have two 
sons, Steve and David. 

Puitie A. Morcan 


Charles West, missionary to 
Germany 


Gossner Mission 
Mainz-Kastel (16), Germany 


IN our mission home here in Mainz 
are young apprentices learning a 
trade, young men who hope to be- 
come evangelists among workers by 
entering a factory and doing their 
religious work simultaneously with 
their factory job. Others here are 
theological students who hope to 
take industrial pastorates, and _ stu- 
dents who hope to become foreign 
missionaries. All are living together 
under one roof. 

Our part in this is as varied as the 
work itself. For Ruth it centers in 
our home—two rented rooms in 
someone else’s house—and the fam- 
ily contacts. During the winter the 
children of the neighborhood made 
our rooms the center for guided 
play. Just living like a thoughtful 
American family, so close to Ger- 
man friends, is a contribution to the 
the life of the community. Preju- 
dices are broken down. And then 
there are the personal friendships 
which grow up in the kitchen over 
a casual piece of cake, or over the 
piano in the living room. 

To this business of sharing daily 
life is added, for Charlie, a multi- 
tude of little jobs which bring con- 


tact with a wide variety of German 
Christians. During the winter there 
was a lecture course in the Univer- 
sity of Mainz in the field of missions, 
contacts with Student Christian Fel- 
lowship there, an ecumenical study 
group with students. In the Mission 
there was. Bible instruction for the 
future lay missionaries among work- 
ers, some (alas too little) work in the 
factory making cement bricks, and 
daily pastoral contacts with the stu- 
dents and workers in the home. 
Then there have been journeys— 
largely to talk about China in 
churches and other groups inter- 
ested in missions. There are over 30 
missionary societies in Germany, de- 
spite the war, Hitler and poverty, 
and every one of them has mission- 
aries on the field. 

Perhaps you are wondering what 
an American missionary is doing in 
Germany in 1951. We are here as 
Christians, sent on a mission of 
friendship and mutual help from 
one Church to another. Our business 
is to make the World Council of 
Churches real in the daily lives of 
German Christians showing them 
how American Christians are united 
with them in prayer, and in the shar- 
ing of problems. As Paul put it 
(Romans 12), we “are one body,” 
we Christians of America and Ger- 
many. But we need the gifts we can 


Charles West (right) and German pastor, in 
search of bricks from rubble for mission 
building 


offer each other. That is why we 
send missionaries to each other. We 
are grateful to God that missionaries 
are beginning to go to the younger 
churches of so-called “mission lands” 
these days, with the same idea. 
Last June youths from all over the 
world came to Mainz-Kastel to par- 
ticipate in an international work 
camp. They built the students and 
workers’ home of our Mission here, 
Our next letter will tell you some. 
thing about that. 
RUTH AND CHARLES West 


Working under the Board of Foreign 
Missions, Presbyterian Church, U.S.A, 


Charles W. Riddle goes to 
teaching post in India 


Charles Riddle, looking back at 
his life experience, finds God _ has 
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opened one door of opportunity 
after another. After high school, in 
a period of depression, he went to 
work with little hope of a college 
education. But a chance to work as 
office assistant in the YMCA en- 
abled him to enter the University of 
Oklahoma. He majored in. social 
work. Participating with a challeng- 
ing group of young people in the 
program of the YMCA-YWCA and 
in the Westminster Fellowship 
deepened his interest in human be- 
ings and their welfare. 


A summer of work in a settlement 
house convinced him that “man does 
not live by bread alone,” that man 
has spiritual as well as social needs. 
The opportunity for study at Chica 
go Theological Seminary presented 
itself and he completed his B.D. de 
gree. The opportunity of foreign 
service appealed to him strongly; he 
applied for service in China and 
was accepted by the Board of For 
eign Missions of the Presbyterian 
Church USA. He and his wile 
studied the Chinese language in 
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Yale University for two years; then, 
in 1946, they went to China. 
Assigned to Peiping, they spent 
two years working in a boys’ high 
school, where Charles taught Eng- 
lish and Bible, helped in Church 
Young People’s work and _ with 
SCM summer conferences. In au- 
tumn of 1948, with the fall of Pei- 
ping imminent, he was torn between 
the desire to remain in China and 
unwillingness to be an embarrass- 
ment to his Chinese colleagues. 
Only after wrestling in prayer and 
feeling assured that God could use 


him in other ways did he go with 
other evacuees to Shanghai. 

Just when the light of opportu- 
nity for service seemed dimmest, an- 
other door—an invitation to work 
in India—opened. Since Katherine 
was a daughter of missionaries and 
had been reared in India, that land 
was not entirely foreign. And it was 
there Charles found fulfillment of 
his desire to serve in the closest pos- 
sible cooperation with national 
workers. 

He is now returning to India after 
his first furlough spent at the Un1- 


versity of Colorado, in which he has 
completed his Master of Education 
degree with a major in counseling 
and vocational guidance. He will 
work with those who pioneer in this 
field in the United Christian Schools 
in Jullundur, Punjab. This will 
open another door of opportunity 
to help Christian young people to 
select and be trained for vocations 
in which they can make the greatest 
contributions as Christians to their 
country, India. 
KATHERINE P. RIDDLE 
(Mrs. Charles W.) 


Statements of faith, by two future missioners 


] BELIEVE in missions because I 
am convinced that in Jesus Christ 
God was uniquely revealing himself 
and his purposes. That only through 
faith in Christ and life within the 
Christian community is there hope 
for a man to find a way out of the 
blind alley of pride, selfishness and 
despair into new life, beginning 
here and fulfilled beyond time. Or, 


for men to find both the sense of di- 


rection and inner integrity necessary 
for the collective security that can 
make an abundant, peace-filled com- 
munal life possible in this world. 

Faith alone won't solve the com- 
plex problems ahead. But we must 
recognize that the problems and 
their solutions root deeper than the 
institutional level, beyond the scope 
and power of the “techniques” of 
scientists and educators. In addi- 
tion, I am convinced that the good 
news of Jesus Christ is intended for 
all men. Every Christian is, by defi- 
nition, a missionary. 

The saying that Jesus Christ is 
Lord, the way, seems to imply that 
Christians have the truth, that other 
religions are false. The New Testa- 
ment says that God has not left him- 
self without witness among. any 
people. What Christians know in 
Christ is a revelation of God himself 
such that all these partial truths are 
united in Christ and fulfilled in 
him. Other religions, in this new 
light, become not false but irrele- 
vant, as the first glow of dawn passes 
before the rising of the sun. 
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This doesn’t mean that Christian- 
ity, as we preach it and live it, is 
perfect. It does not mean we cannot 
learn much from other religions. It 
does mean that knowing Jesus 
Christ, together with his command 
to “go and preach,” we cannot be 
silent. 

The missionary does not condemn 
other religions or seek to force his 
religion onto others. But he tries, in 
word and deed, to fulfill the words 
of Jesus: “If I be lifted up I will 
draw all men unto me.” 


VERN ROSSMAN 


Traveling Secretary of the Student 
Volunteer Movement 


‘THERE comes to my mind the old, 
bleak relativist story that the path 
to God is neither a broad highway 
nor a winding footpath, but a moun- 
tain, on which are many trails to- 
ward the summit. Different kinds of 
people, all minding their own busi- 
ness, struggle upward on the trails 
that lead to the top of the mountain. 
I have always thought it a hard doc- 
trine that all these people should 
have chosen to make the climb by 
themselves, when they could be hik- 
ing together, laughing and singing 
and talking and helping each other 
along the way. But I find even more 
puzzling the spectacle at the moun- 
tain-top when a few of the strongest 
climbers complete their journey 
only to discover that God is not the 
mountain-top, but is the sun, to 
which men can but lift their hands 


“9 believe in WMissions’ 


into the same warmth and light 
which the sun because of its own 
glory had showered on them at the 
foot of the mountain. What then of 
the hardy climbers, frustrated in 
their eager competition, now left 
with nothing to do but to stand 
around in the sun, each maintain- 
ing that God is the particular rock 
on which he is standing at the time. 

Christianity without missions is as 
inexplicable to me as that old story. 
I don’t see how anyone can see the 
expression of Christian love, or the 
discovery of true human commu- 
nity, in that hard lonely journey to 
argue with a competitor at the top 
of a mountain. Nor do I understand 
how so many who recognize that 
Christianity is something which af- 
fects all our human relationships at 
every level can still be slow to recog- 
nize missions as essential to Chris- 
tianity. 

Missions are the social outreach 
of Christianity. They are Christians 
being friendly along the hike up the 
mountain. They are Christians trans- 
lating their faith into terms of con- 
cern for other people. Without them 
Christianity is a_ selfish personal 
seeking after God and his favor; 
with them it is seen for what it is— 
an expression of thankfulness to 
God for his great Gift in terms of 
love for other men. 


Davip HoH 


Student in Lutheran Theological 
Seminary; Chairman of the SVM and 
Vice-Chairman of USCC 
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Academie YMC of, Crechostovakia Closed 


DEAR EpITor: Prague, Czechoslovakia 


Have you been informed that the Academic YMCA has had to close all its activities? 
In December of last year we were informed by the state authorities that our movement 
. must end all of its activities by the end of the year. So we held our last winter confer- 
. ence in a rather remote place in the mountains from December 26 to 31, 1950. One hundred and 
| eighty of our members were present. Each morning we had worship, lectures on Biblical topics 
and discussion groups. Afternoons were free for hiking and skiing. In the evenings we summarized 
the work of our movement from the very beginning, remembering all our prominent members 
and the achievements of our movement. The Academic YMCA was in the daily thoughts of us } 
all. Our summer conferences were unforgettable and we always looked forward to the next one. 
Our Whitsun Retreats were the most anticipated days of every spring. 


Nothing of these is ours now. We remembered how our delegates had taken part in World’s di 

Student Christian Federation Conferences abroad and how foreign delegates had visited our c¢ 

country also. We remembered with great joy the cooperation with other movements abroad and 

with other organizations in our own country. Many friends who were unable to come sent very fc 

nice letters. Others traveled long distances to spend even a few hours with us. a’ 

We had our last service on December 31, 1950. Our older members gave the commemorating q' 

| addresses. Nostalgic thinking covered us as we sang our traditional closing hymn, ‘““Make me a A 
captive Lord, and then I shall be free.’’ As the chapel bell sounded the division of the years s 

at midnight, we prayed the Lord’s Prayer. After the benediction, we remained in deepest silence. al 

: No one could utter a single word. ‘Tears are also able to speak. We ended our activity as we had ac 
_ been ordered to do. The Student YMCA, YWCA, Boy Scouts and Girl Scouts do not exist in - 
Czechoslovakia any more. 
Never before had we realized the wonderful protection of our Lord through our movement. C 

: Please pray for the unity of thinking Christian people and for all who offer their hands in “ 
; friendship to those around the world who are children of one heavenly Father. oi 
Very sincerely yours, > of 

(NAME WITHHELD) 

THE INTERCOLLEGIAN publishes with deep regret this letter announcing the closing of the Student YMCA in lo 

Czechoslovakia. Including both men and women in its membership the “Akademicka YMCA” was a part of the YMCA al 

of Czechoslovakia. It was a most gallant and gracious host to thirty American members of the Student YMCA and YWCA to 

Seminar which visited Czechoslovakia in July, 1949, and has borne a notable Christian witness throughout its existence. 4 


| Al 
COMING EVENTS New England SCM: Faculty Confer- © qt 


ence on Religion and Higher Educa- 
tion O 


New Mexico-West Texas Student 
YMCA-YWCA Fall Conference; East- 
ern New Mexico University, Portales 


Southwest Fall Conference, 26-28 New England SCM; Bible Study Re- — SCM Council Meet- 
26-28 Middle Atlantic SCM; Summer Con- YWCA! Meeting; student 
5- 7 Middle Atlantic SCM Regional 16-18 Middle Atlantic SCM Area VIII Fall fr 
Council 26-28 Southern Regional Conference YWCA Conference; Jackson’s Mill, W. Va. 
5- 7 Oklahoma YMCA-YWCA | Student Planning Committee; Atlanta, Ga. 17-18 Louisiana YMCA-YWCA _ Student co 
Conference, Camp Classen, Davis 26-28 West ‘Texas Conference, Student Conference, Baton Rouge tn 
5- 7 Michigan YMCA-YWCA _ Student YMCA-YWCA; Disciples Camp, 18° Pacific Southwest Student YMCA- di 
Conference, Onsted Brownwood, Texas YWCA Co-Chairmen’s Meeting 
6- 7 Ohio Area Student YMCA Council *Nebraska Student YMCA-YWCA Fall 23-24 New York State SCM: Faculty Con- e 
Meeting, Columbus Conference, Hastings College ference, Rochester a 
12-14 [Illinois YMCA-YWCA Student Coun- *Pacific NW Regional Student YMCA- 23-25 Southwest Regional Council Execu- 
cif, Chicago YWCA_ Executive Committee, Port- tive Committee; Dallas 
12-14 land, Ore. g0-Dec.2 New England SCM: Conference 
*Southern Region ~=YMCA-YWCA: on Facing Military Service 
12-14 Georgia Area Meeting, Student Church Staff—Georgia Chaplains ECEMBER in 
YWCA, Atlanta Ga. 1 Pacific Southwest Student YMCA- th 
12-14 South ‘Texas Conference, Student "Dates to be announced YWCA, Training Day, 
YMCA-YWCA; Camp Idlewilde, : South 
Comfort, ‘Texas NOVEMBER 1 Southwest Area Student Administra- 7 
12-14 Colorado-Utah Student YMCA- 2- 4 Asilomar Planning Committee, Paci- tive Committee, YMCA, Dallas, Tex. 
Fall — Camp Look- fic Southwest Student 2 Pacific Southwest Student YMCA- 
out, Denver, Colo. °o- 4 Middle Atl CM: [- YWCA, Asilomar’ Trainin Day, 
19-20 Arkansas Student YMCA-YWCA North ve 
Magazine State Slippery Rock, Pa. 7- g Southwest Student YMCA-YWCA; 
19-21 Middle Atlantic SCM; Area IILIV-v Towa Student Ecumenical Conference, 
Fall Conference; Camp Michaux, Pa. Iowa State College, Ames dom of Inquiry in Higher Education, B 
19-21 Pacific Southwest Fall Conference, 2- 4 Missouri Student YMCA-YWCA Fall a Christian Essential” 
Student YMCA-YWCA; North Conference 26-Jan 1 Asilomar Student Conference, § jc; 
New York State SCM Intercollegiate 3 Tennessee Area Meeting, Student ~  YMCA-YWCA 
Conference; Vassar College YWCA; Nashville 27-Jan. 1 Student Volunteer Movement 
Wisconsin Student YMCA-YWCA g-11 Middle Atlantic SCM: Area I-II Fall ~  Quadrennial, University of Kansas, a 
Conference; College Camp Conference; Camp Mt. Misery, N. J. Lawrence of 
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STUDENT PUBLIC AFFAIRS NEWS is prepared by the Committee on Effective citizenship of the 
National Student YMCA and YWCA and follows policies determined by the National Assembly. 


Academic Freedom As It Affects College and University Students 


“4 subtle, creeping paralysis of free- 
dom of thought and speech ts attacking 
college campuses in many parts of the 
country, limiting both students and fac- 
ulty in the area traditionally reserved 
or the free exploration of knowledge 
and truth. These limitations on free in- 
quiry take a variety of forms, but their 
net effect is a widening tendency toward 
passive acceptance of the status quo, 
conformity and a narrowing of the 
areas... in which students, faculty and 
administrators feel free to speak, act and 
think independently.” New York Times, 


May 10, 1951. 


Christian concern over the abridgment 
of academic freedom stems from the be- 
lief that freedom of choice is a right 
given to man by God for the fulfillment 
of personality. This freedom is not li- 
cense, the prelude to anarchy, but con- 
science, the prelude to responsible fel- 
lowship. Men should not deprive one 
another of the freedom God has granted 
to each of us. Christians also cherish 
America’s democratic heritage because 
of its great concern for the individual. 
And they feel freedom of speech and in- 
quiry are essential to the maintenance 
of democracy. 


On the College Campus. Because Chris- 
tians believe in the right of individuals 
to search for the truth, they are con- 
cerned when hysteria and fear shut off 
free inquiry on college campuses. 

The university has been defined as a 
community committed to the search for 
truth, for the enlightenment of the in- 
dividual and the well-being of mankind. 
In the search for truth the university 
faculty and students must examine all 
sides of an issue, test existing theories, 
and explore new horizons. 


How Are Students’ Freedoms Stifled? 
A survey made by the New York Times 
in 72 major colleges in the U. S. reveals 
that while there are few reports of re- 
prisals or overt action against free ex- 
pression, there was considerable evi- 
dence of self-censorship. It took these 
forms: 


1. Reluctance to speak out on contro- 
versial issues in and out of class. 


2. Reluctance to handle currently un- 
popular concepts even as part of class- 
room work. 

_ §- Unwillingness to join student polit- 
ical clubs or other groups. 

4. Neglect of humanitarian causes be- 
cause they may be suspect in the minds 
of politically unsophisticated officials. 
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In a democracy each citizen is responsible for 
the course the nation takes. Christian judg- 
ment and action constitute one “span” in the 
bridge between ethical insight and a more just 
society. Each month Span brings information 
concerning a public issue demanding Christian 
judgment and action by students. 


5: Shying away, both physically and 
intellectually, from any _ association 
with the words “liberal,” “peace,” “‘free- 
dom” and from classmates of a liberal 
stripe. 

6. A sharp turning inward to local 
college problems to the exclusion of 
broader current questions. 


The survey showed this was because 
students were fearful of: a) social dis- 
approval; b) a “pink” or Communist 
label; c) criticism by regents, legislatures 
and friends; d) rejection for graduate 
study; e) the spotlight of investigation 
by Government and private industry for 
post-graduate employment and army 
duty. 

This fear on the part of students has 
made many campuses barren of free 
give-and-take of ideas and brought to 
many an apathy about current problems. 


What Brought About This Self-censor- 
ship? 

The Internal Security (McCarran) 
Act of 1950 which departs from the cen- 
tral principle of American law that a 
man is accountable only for his own il- 
legal acts, not for mere association with 
persons who hold obnoxious opinions. 

Senator McCarthy's repeated attacks 
alleging communism in the State Depart- 
ment and elsewhere. 

House Committee on Un-American 
Activities questioning of witnesses as to 
their political opinion or association. 

The Federal employment loyalty pro- 
eram. 

State and local “‘loyalty’”’ oath require- 
ments which seek to catch persons in- 
tent on subversive acts though they are 
already exposing themselves to punish- 
ment much more severe than that at- 
tached to perjury. 


National Security vs. Individual Liberty 
Our government, with the active sup- 
port of its citizens, should do its utmost 
to prevent and punish treason and revo- 
lutionary acts. But, all governmental 
and private efforts to guard national 
security must be carefully tested, to 
minimize any violations of the funda- 
mental principles of the Bill of Rights. 


Suggested Actions 
for Christian Associations— 

1. Educate CA members and others 
on the rights of citizens as embodied in 
Bill of Rights. Good poster suggestions 
are given in Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 
143 (see Bibliography). Show how cur- 
rent laws, investigating committees tend 
to violate these rights. 

2. Sponsor a talk on how public 
opinion is formed through newspapers, 
radio, advertising campaigns, etc. 

g. Encourage CA members to read 
magazines and newspapers presenting 
several different points of view on cur- 
rent issues. 

4. Educate CA members on the un- 
fairness of labeling individuals and cir- 
culating rumors which tend to damage 
the reputations of groups and in- 
dividuals. 

5. See that all political philosophies 
are aired on campus either through pub- 
lic campus debates or by interviewing 
representatives of political groups at CA 
meetings. 

6. Give minority groups a chance to 
meet in the CA’s building if other meet- 
ing places have been closed to them. 


+. Invite competent speakers to dis- 
cuss current national and international 
issues in CA meetings. Seek to get at the 
facts instead of merely arousing the 
emotions on controversial issues. 


8. Hold a forum on “Security and 
Freedom” to determine the best balance 
which can be achieved between the 
two in the present period of interna- 
tional tension. 


g. Bring foreign students into dis- 
cussions of international issues to get 
fresh points of view. Ask them to out- 
line briefly the past and present struggle 
in their country, so that the issue under 
discussion can be seen in its historical 
context. 

10. Sponsor humanitarian projects 
where needed making clear that the CA 
is acting on the basis of its Christian 
convictions rather than from a political 
motivation of any kind. 


11. Where student organizations must 
be approved by the college administra- 
tion, work to secure a faculty-student 
committee which makes recommen- 
dations. 

12. See that the campus newspaper 
and radio station open their columns 
and airtime to all campus groups and 
students. 


lf there are no restrictions on academic free- 
dom on your campus, see that students make 
use of their freedom within the limits of re- 
sponsible citizenship. If restrictions are im- 
posed, work to remove them. 


Bibliography 

Articles on college freedoms, New York 
Times, May 10 and 11, 1951 

Securities and Freedom, American Civil 
Liberties Union pamphlet, 35c 

New Threats to American Freedoms, Pub- 
lic Affairs pamphlet, 20c 

The Annals of the American Academy of 
Political and Soctal Science, May, 1951 
(in your college library) 
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Students Join In 
YMCA Centennial 


Harry Smith, U. Tex. ’50, was Vice- 
President of the Centennial Convention 
and Chairman of the student sesstons. 


The YMCAs of the United States and 
Canada met together June 21-24 in 
Cleveland to observe the Centennial 
Anniversary of the YMCA movement 
in North America. The Montreal and 
Boston YMCAs were the first to be 
established—both in 1851—with Mon- 
treal taking the honors by a few weeks. 


The Cleveland Convention brought 
together 6,600 delegates. It was an en- 
thusiastic convention, forward-looking 
and sure that the second century of 
YMCA work will be more effective and 
far-reaching than even the first century 
has proven to be. 


Notable among the platform head- 
liners were: Ralph J. Bunche, Ralph 
W. Sockman, Senator Paul H. Douglas, 
Paul G. Hoffman, John R. Mott, John 
Oliver Nelson, Clarence W. Cranford, 
John Forrester-Paton, President of the 
World's Alliance of YMCAs Benjamin 
EK. Mays, T. Z. Koo, Charles C. Noble, 
Liston Pope, Charles P. Taft, Hugh L. 
Keenleyside, Ted F. Silvey and many 
others. 


There was, throughout the Conven- 
tion, a sense of vitality, confidence, and 
rededication to the high Christian pur- 
poses for which the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Associations have stood through the 
first 100 years of their history. There 
Was, too, rejoicing that the Association 
Movement is world-wide: the evidence 
of this was a deeply moving experience. 

The Student Conference. On two 
afternoons the student delegates and 
friends of the Student YMCA met in 
sessions by themselves. The first meeting 
was opened on a high note by John R. 


Mott, who spoke on “Lessons I Have 


I.earned in Sixty-Two Years of Chris- 
tian Leadership.” This was the first time 
many of the persons present had met 
and heard Dr. Mott. The vigor, clarity 
and vision of his message, the contagious 
power of his personality, and the knowl- 
edge that he was speaking from a life- 
time of unique service to the Christian 
cause among students around the world, 
made an unforgettable impact. In token 
of their indebtedness and esteem the 
students presented to Dr. Mott through 
chairman Harry E. Smith an engrossed 
scroll bearing a simple message of grati- 
tude for his life and leadership. 

The remainder of the first day’s ses- 
sion was devoted to a symposium and 
discussion on “What the Studént YMCA 
Means to Me.” Harry Smith was inter- 
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locutor. Stirring statements were made 
by Thomas P. Stewart of Princeton 
(vice-chairman last year of the National 
Student Council) speaking on behalf of 
students; Alfred C. Payne, secretary of 
the YMCA at the University of Pitts- 
burgh, representing the staff; A. Bryan 
Clark, business man of New Haven and 
chairman of the National Student Com- 
mittee, expressing the views of an alum- 
nus and layman; and President Paul M. 
Limbert of Springfield College, bring- 
ing the testimony of an educator. 

The second day’s sessions were devot- 
ed to a series of challenging addresses, 
followed by discussion. Colonel Francis 
P. Miller of Washington and Virginia, 
at one time a member of the National 
Student YMCA staff and chairman olf 
the World’s Student Christian Federa- 
tion, now in government service; and 
the Honorable Charles P. ‘Taft, Cincin- 
nati lawyer, well-known in YMCA and 
church circles around the world, and 
long-time friend of YMCA student work 
spoke with feeling on the topic, “What 
I Would Like to Say to College Men 
Today.’ The burden of Colonel Miller's 
address was the imperative of an imper- 
turbable and courageous Christian 
faith, deeply rooted in devotion to 
Christ. Mr. Taft followed with a pene- 
trating analysis of the places where 
Christian laymen must be prepared to 
fight the Christian battle, with special 
emphasis on the area of politics and 
public service. 

Lem T. Jones, business man of Kan- 
sas City, vice-chairman of the National 
Council of the YMCA and chairman of 
the Committee on Interpretation and 
Support of Student Work, spoke on 
“The Student YMCA Developing Lay- 
men for the Church.” He made an im- 
passioned appeal for the strengthening 
of the Student YMCA Movement 
throughout the United States. He noted 
the menacing inroads of secularism and 
materialism in our colleges and univer- 
sities, and called for a vital Student 
Christian Movement to bring Christ to 
the campus and students to the Church. 


The concluding statement, ‘The Stu- 
dent YMCA Looks Ahead,” was pre- 
sented by R. H. Edwin Espy, National 
Student YMCA Secretary. Taking as_his 
the theme of the convention “A Faith 
for the Future,” he presented seven 
compelling reasons why he believed in 
the future of the Student YMCA. On 
this note of confidence and conviction, 
facing with resolve the tasks that lie 
ahead, the Student YMCA Conference 
adjourned and its members were caught 
up again in the larger life of the Cen- 
tennial Convention. The sharing of this 
great experience made them feel anew 
the sense of pride and family relation- 
ship within the total YMCA Movement. 


New Program Papers 
Available 


Commission of the National Studen 
YMCA and YWCA, 600 Lexington Ave 
New York 22, N. Y. 


asked to participate by holding spec 


Three new program materials 


now ready for use in Christian Asggo¢ 
tions. hey are: 


PREPARING NEW LEADERS FOR Stupp 


YMCA’s, YWCA’s, and CA's, by Fe, 
Babcock. Every cabinet member shoyy 
have a personal copy for reference! , 
gives tips on the essentials of row th 


leadership; the election of officers; 4 4; 
responsibilities of cabinet members; th eg 
program in large and small CA’s; iil ih 
membership campaign; and services fll jn 
the installation of new officers and ty qu 
recognition of new members, 15¢ eat oo 
ten for $1.25. tu 


Towarp Wortp UNDERSTANDING om 


THE CAmpPus, a Program Paper for Worl 
Relatedness Commissions Studet 10) 


YMCA’s, YWCA’s and CA’s, by Feng 


Babcock. Designed to help students can 1" 
out National Assembly Actions, it giygim st! 
suggestions on how to organize a Wy 4d 
Commission; outline the year’s ™ 
and, increase world understanding j; of 
the CA and on the campus. It also jf ™ 
cludes a study guide entitled Christiqg{ 8 
Faith and World Understanding, 
each; ten for $1.25. oll 


Stupy GuIDE AND KIT, Fay 
1951, by Dorothy Groeling, deals with 


the Human Rights Covenant of tk - 
United Nations. It is the third ing 
series and outlines a course of voluntang . 

study for WR Commissions. Copies ol: 
be sent free on request to the Progra p, 


Sample copies of Preparing N 


Leaders and Toward World Understan 


ing on the Campus have been sent i so 
presidents, advisors and staff membeng (p 


of campus CA’s. Copies may be secure 
from: spe 


PUBLICATIONS SERVICES, NATIONAL Bo | 


YWCA of 
6oo Lexington Ave., N. Y. 22, N. Y. | 
” Lif 


NATIONAL STUDENT Counctt YMCA (fr 
291 Broadway, N. Y. 7, N. Y. , 


Religious Liberty Week 


Religious Liberty Week will be celj ua 


brated throughout the nation Ovctobda@ on 


28-November 1, under the sponsorshigg ing 


Ch 


of a national committee of churchme 
educators and civic leaders. 


“Religious Liberty, Our Finest Her 
tage” is to be the week's theme. Octob@ 
91 is Reformation Day; other days Wi bos 
be dedicated to “The Meaning of 0% py 
Bill of Rights for Our Time,” “Amet§ tra 
can Heroes of Religious Liberty,” ang prc 
“Spiritual Values in Free Education ent 

Colleges and universities have beg / 


assemblies. Printed materials may be ha 
from: Committee for Religious Libe 


Week, 1633 Massachusetts Avenv@;,, 


N.W., Washington 6, D. C. por 
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Program Cues for November 


Political Responsibilities of Christians 


Christians are beginning to realize 
that it 1s irresponsible to pray “Thy 
kingdom come, Thy will be done on 
earth as it is in heaven” unless they do 
their part to make God's will effective 
in the common life. They see poorly 
yaliied and unscrupulous men run the 
sovernment when religious and intellec- 
tual leaders abandon the field to them 
because politics is “too sordid.” 
Suggestions follow for four CA meet- 
ings designed to help students decide 
what part they should take as Christians 
in politics. If a committee of five to ten 
gudents and two to four advisers could 
adapt these plans to their situation, a 
most interesting and stimulating series 
of meetings could be held. Advisers who 
might help plan this series are: a sociol- 
ogy or government professor; a member 
of the League of Women Voters or 
other citizenship group; a Christian lay- 
man who has had political experience; 
a minister who knows the position on 

litical action of the National and 
World Councils of Churches and of the 
major denominations. A stimulating re- 
surce book for all who share in the 
planning would be The Christian in 
Politics, by Jerry Voorhis, (Association 
Press, $1.75). 

MEETING ONE 

Should Christians Take Political Action? 
After a brief worship service on the 
social meaning of the Lord’s Prayer 
(Page 24, The Intercollegian, February 
1951), there might be_ three brief 
speeches: 

1. Why Christians Should Stay Out 
of Politics—by a student (five minutes). 

2. God is the Lord of all Areas of 
Life, Including Politics—by a student 
(five minutes). 

3. The Church and Political Action— 
by a minister (ten minutes). 

The remainder of the meeting might 
be devoted to group discussion on Chris- 
lian criteria for political action, based 
on mimeographed copies of the follow- 
ing: 


Christian Criteria for Political Action 
Among the questions one will want to 
answer in deciding upon an issue from the 
Christian point of view are: Does the pro- 
posal enhance the dignity and worth of 
every man? Does it support rather than de- 
tract from human dignity? Does it tend to 
provide the conditions conclusive to the 
enhancement of the worth of persons? 


Does it work toward equality of opportu- 
nity? Every person, “regardless of race, 
creed, color or previous condition of servi- 
tude” is entitled to equal opportunity for 
education, employment, security and jus- 
tice. Does this measure tend to provide op- 
portunities for all people? 
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Does it use means consistent with the 
ends? Since the means used to attain a goal 
tend to alter that goal, one is not justified 
in using bad means in the hope of achiev- 
ing good ends. 


Does it use procedures which reveal 
rather than obscure the will of the people? 
Rather than seek to “put over’ pre-deter- 
mined schemes, democracy should discover 
the true needs and desires of the people, 
even though the people may not be articu- 
late in expressing them. 

Does it guard against the tendency of 
power to corrupt? No one can withstand 
the temptations of absolute power because 
of the sinfulness of human nature. Dis- 
tributing power provides “checks and bal- 
ances” on corruption as well as on faulty 
judgment. 


Does it enforce the will of the majority? 
Democracy calls for enforcement of its 
decisions rather than reliance on voluntary 
cooperation alone. The minority is free to 
try to convert the majority to its position. 


Does the proposal secure the best possible 
situation now? Obtaining small but actual 
gains now, may make it easier to secure 
greater gains next time. 

Is the political situation held open to the 
ultimate judgment of God? No list of cri- 
teria, no adding up of small recognized 
goods, is a substitute for holding the entire 
situation open to God’s judgment. In the 
long run, those plans crash to the ground 
which are not supported and undergirded 
by God—which do not work according to 
His way. But sensitive Christians can help 
Save the agony and destruction which re- 
sults from crashing systems, when they seek 
God's will and do everything possible to 
make it operative in our common life. 


MEETING Two 
Political Action Begins in the Present 


After a brief service of worship, the 
meeting might open with a realistic but 
short talk on Who Runs the Town by a 
knowledgeable professor or other citizen. 
A report on a poll of the political ac- 
tivity (membership in a party, voting 
in primary elections, attending party 
meetings, etc.) of faculty members, min- 
isters and leading church laymen would 
be an enlightening contribution to the 
meeting. 

The major speech of the meeting 
might be on political action in the pre- 
cincts by a professor who has had polit- 
ical experience. Lowell Mellett in his 
Handbook of Politics, (Penguin Books, 
Inc.) quoted Frank R. Kent as saying 


that sixty-five people can determine the 
primary vote im an average precinct: 
“Whereas the average number of voters 
in the average political precinct is 600, 
the average number of people who vote 
in the average primary is only 125. From 
this he was able to make the convincing 
deduction that a precinct leader who 
controls sixty-five votes can determine 
the primary election result in the aver- 
age precinct—65 being more than half 
of 125." 
MEETING THREE 
“There Ought to be a Law” 

After a service of worship, the meet- 
ing might open with a short skit in 
which four or five students dramatize 
their concern for a law, such as one for 
larger appropriations for Technical <As- 
sistance to Underdeveloped Areas 
(“Point Four’). 

A student or professor might then 
give a vivid description of the proce- 
dures an idea must follow to become a 
bill and eventually to become a law. 
He might use as an example _ the 
Technical Assistance Bill, upon which 
L. F. Hankins, Jr., testified before the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee on 
July 31, 1951. (See page 14.) An ex- 
cellent resource on the life history of a 
bill is in a Primer on Political Action, 
Woman's Division of Christian Service, 
The Methodist Church, 150 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York 12, N. Y. 15¢. 

The last fifteen minutes of the meet- 
ing might be devoted to a model session 
of the House of Representatives in 
which students discuss the bill. Your 
Congressman or Senator will send copies 
of any bill upon request. 


MEETING Four 
Side-lines or Main Arena-Issues for 
Christian Political Action 


What are the major political issues 
upon which Christians should take ac- 
tion? According to Thomas B. Keehn 
and Kenneth Underwood in Protestants 
in Political Action, (Social Action, June 
15, 1950) “Protestants in 1950 are known 
to politicians primarily as people who 
are against liquor and against war. Prot- 
estants still write more letters to their 
Congressmen on prohibition than on 
any other subject. And present-day tem- 
perance organizations and peace lob- 
bies spend more money in Washington 
than all other Protestant political action 
groups.” 

After a brief service of worship, ask 
six to ten students to make two-minute 
speeches saying why Christians should 
take political action on each of the is- 
sues recommended by the National As- 
sembly (see Assembly Actions). Then 
take a vote of the membership to de- 
termine the issues they think are most 
important. 

The meeting might end with a talk by 
the chairman of the CA’s Committee 
on Effective Citizenship outlining its 
policies for the coming months. While 
future meetings of the entire CA will 
deal with other issues from time to 
time the CEC may bring issues before 
it for action. (See SPAN, page 21.) 

F. B 
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